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; mbers of the Convention that framed the 
C nstitution, in declaring that the Constitution 
was the “result of a spirit of amity and of that 
mutual deference and concession which the pecu- 
liarity of our political situation rendered indis- 
ensably necessary.”’? If those great men who | 
ad endured the toils and hardships and priva- 
tions incident to a long and arduous struggle for | 
liberty found themselves constrained when they 
came to form a Government to adopt principles 
of concession, how much more indispensably 
necessary is it to do so now, when we, their chil- 


dren, have grown from three millions to thirty 
millions of people, with a country extending 


from ocean to ocean, and having vast agricultural 
and manufacturing interests, with our commerce 
whitening every sea. How can we get along 
without harmony and conciliation? How can 
we exist as a nation, except by adopting and ad- 
hering to the policy laid down by our fathers? 
On no other principle can a free Government ex- 
ist. Any other doctrine is but the argument of 
kings, tyrants, and despots, and is not adapted 
to this land of the free. 

Sir, the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Fernanpo Woop,] in his argument 
. few days ago, adverted to the fact that Shay’s 
rebellion and the whisky insurrection in Penasy!- 
vauia were instances where the constituted au- 
thorities of the country negotiated with armed 
In that whisky insurrection there were, | 
at one time, more than seven thousand men in 
arms, including portions of the people of the great 
States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
These armed men seized on public property, plun- 
dered the mails, assaulted, maltreated Federal 
officers. Some were killed, many wounded, If 
there had been at that time presiding over the 
lestinies of the country a Charles I or a George 
If oran Abraham Lincoln, he would have put 
his foot down firmly on these rebels, and demon- 
strated to the world that he was at the head of a 
strong Government. But, sir, the good genius of 
the great Washington presided over the destinies 
of the nation. Commissioners were appointed, ne- 
gotiations were entered into, and the rebellion was 
ended, leaving hardly any evidence to survive it. 


traitors. 





Again, sir, when Missouri applied for admis- |} 


sion into the Union, the passions of the people | 
were excited toan extraordinary degree, and it was | 
believed by’many that the Union was in imminent 
danger. But the fathers yet lingered among their 
children, and the sage of Monticello was aroused 
from his slumbers by the sound of the alarm bell | 
at the hour of midnight. Conciliation was re- 
sorted to, and peace and harmony were restored to 
the country. 

Again, in 1832, during the administration of 
Andrew Jackson, they Got up what they called 
the nullification rebellion in South Carolina. The 
old general made the hearts of the people thrill by 
his memorable sentiment, **' The Unien must and 
shall be preserved.’? And yet it must be borne 
in mind that Congress modified the objectionable | 


law; and through a conciliatory policy that re- || 


bellion was ended. 
_Yet again, in 1850, when the infuriated pas- | 
sions of our people had been lashed into a perfect 
tempest, when the Sumners and Sewards and 
Chases of the North and the Jeff. Davises and 
Toombses and Yanceys of the South disturbed 
the Halls of Congress and were unwilling to con- 
cede anything for the sake of the peace and har- 
mony of the country, the noble Kentuckian and 
tie giant Webster, of Massachuseits, and the 
great Douglas, of Illinois, stood up in the Sen- 
ate, aided by the Union men of both parties; and 
when Clay waved aloft his magic wand of com- 
promise, the stormy sea of human passion sank to 
Silent rest and the glorious old ship of state sailed 
onin her grand career, dispensing the blessings of 
peace and liberty and happiness to thirty millions | 
of the most prosperous people that the sun, in his 
Wanderings through the heavens, ever shone upon, 
zt me state, further, what every gentleman 
Whose judgmentis not warped by malice and pas- 
sion Knows to be true, that with a little concilia- 
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tion in 1860 this horrible civil war would never 


have been brought upon us. But for the first time | 


in the history of the Governmenta sectional party 
got control of it, and for the first time the policy 
was inscribed on their banners—** No more com- 
promises.”? The consequence isa land rent with 
civil feuds and drenched in fraternal blood. 

What is the remedy for these evils? To what 
must we look in this hour of gloom and darkness 
for that aid, that safety, which will give us a re- 
stored Union, peace, and constitutional liberty? 
If the party in power were wise this War would 
end, and end in ninety days, by a conciliatory 
course. Butif their radical policy be continued 
| it will be a still further incentive to rebellion; and 
if next spring we find the rebel army better pre- 
pared to confront our own, we may ascribe it to 
that cause, and you will be responsible for the 
protraction of the struggle. 
to the policy of the fathers by inaugurating a con- 
cililatory course you will have peace, union, and 
constitutional liberty. But I tell you that if you 
do not do that the great heart of this mighty na- 
tion, which will throb in November next, will 
banish you forever from power, and will elevate 
| to your places men who do love peace and Union 
and liberty more than fratricidat war and the free- 
dom of the negro. 

Sir, the signs of the future are bright only 
| through that view. Any other view will never 
end this swife. We can only end it by a return 
to the ancient landmarks of the fathers. Thatre- 


| ative masses of this Union. I care not whether 
McClellan, Seymour, orany one else be the man, 
| the conservative masses, burying their partisan 
feelings and past differences of opinion, knowing 
only the Union and the whole Union, will rally 


to its original condition. 

Sir, lest some of my Republican friends may 
| think that Lam only in a certain contingency in 
favor of the Union, let me tell them that never, 
never shall I vote for its dismemberment. 
for the Union, and the whole Union. 
the Constitution as it is; and I never will consent, 
by my voice or vote, that that Constitution shall 
be marred or destroyed. Il regard the Constitu- 
tion as the only instrumentality to save the Union. 
It is only by adherence to it that we can bring 
back the Union. I believe it isthe high and holy 
mission of the coriservative people of this coun- 
try, overthrowing radicalism at the North and 
forever burying secessionism at the South, to re- 
| store this Union once more on the venerated 
| foundations reared by the hands of our fathers. 
| While life endures, we will struggle for that, and 
we will bequeath to our children that undying 
legacy. 

Sir, [have said all that I had intended to say. 
I have spoken of the war freely and without re- 
serve. | have spoken of itas [ think becomes 
the representative of a constituency which loves 
liberty and intends, at all hazards, to maintain it. 
I speak in behalf of a people who will resist anv 
act of oppression or arbitrary power, who are de- 


I am 





let the consequences to them be what they may. 

I speak in behalf of a people w ho are determined 

to livea free people, or perish in the gloriouseffort. 
Mr. KING obtained the floor, but yielded to 
Mr. STEVENS, who moved that the commit- 


1} tee rise. 


The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Wasusurne, of Illinois, 
reported that the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union had, according to order, had the 
Union generally under consideration, and partic 
ularly the bill of the House (No. 151) making ap- 
propriations for the naval service for the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1865, and had come to 
no resolution thereon, 








} NATIONAL ARMORY. 
Mr. MILLER, of New York, by unanimous 


If you will return | 


I am for | 


termined to have a free andgjuntrammeled ballot, | 


sioners to select a site for a national armory, and 
for other purposes; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 


| Military Affairs. 





turn will be made by the Democratic and conserv- | 


from hilltop and plain to restore the Government || 


CLERKS TO ASSISTANT TREASURER. 


Mr. COLE, of California, by unanimous con- 
sent, introduced a bill to authorize the Assistant 
pa : 

Treasurer at San Francisco to appoint certain 


| clerks, and for other purposes; which was read 


a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 


| mittee of Ways and Means. 


ENLISTMENTS. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri, by unanimous con- 
sent, Introduced an act to provide for the volun- 
tary enlistment of persons resident in certain 
States into re fiments of those States; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 


Committee on Military Affairs. 
MISSOURI AND ILLINOIS LAND PAPERS. 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri, by unanimous con- 
sent, introduced a bill in relation to the field notes, 
maps, records, and other papers pertaining to land 
titles in the office of the late surveyor general of 
lilinois and Missouri; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

IOWA LAND GRANTS. 


Mr. WILSON, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a billextending the time for the completion 
of certain railroads in the State of lowa, to aid in 
the construction of which a grant of land was 
made, approved May 15, 1856; which was read 
a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

And then, on motion of Mr. WASHBURNE, 
of Illinois, (at half past four o’clock, p. m.,) the 
House adjourned until to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock, m. 

IN SENATE. 
Wenpvespay, February 24, 1864. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. SunpeRLAND. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The VICE PRESIDENT signed the follow- 

ing enrolled bill and joint resolution, which were 


yesterday signed by the Speaker of the Elouse of 
Representatives: 


A bill (S. No. 36) to amend an act entitled “An 


| act for enrolling and calling out the national forces, 


and for other purposes,’”’ approved March 3, 1563; 
and 
A joint resolution (S. No. 27) relative to the 
transfer of persons in the military service to the 
naval service. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 


| ate a message from the President of the United 


| consent, introduced a bill authorizing commis- | 


States, transmitting ** the copy of a correspond- 
ence which has recently taken place between her 
Britannic Majesty’s minister aceredited to this 
Government and the Secretary of State, in order 
that the expediency of sanctioning the acceptance, 
by the master of the American schooner High- 
lander, of a present of a watch which the Lords 
of the Committee of her Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
ceil for Trade propose to present to him in recog- 
nition of services rendered by him to the crew of 
the British vessel Pearl, may be taken into con- 
sideration;’’ which was referred tothe Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CONNESS presented the petition of Maria 
Antonés Blume, widow of James Donson, pray- 
ing compensation for property alleged to have 
been taken in July, 1846, by order of John C. 
Frémont, at that time in command of United 
States soldiers m Californias which was referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

He also presented the memorial of J. W. Eddy, 
paymaster United States Army, praying to be al- 








opera 


_ 


ee Es 


i the settiementof his accounts $1,487 56, 
dito bh been embezzled by L. St. John, 
a clerk inthe pay department; which was referred 
to the Committee on Claims, 


He also presented the memorial of Francisco 


Caseres, praying compensation fora horse alleged 
to have been taken from him on the 2d July, 1846, 
by John C. Frémont, then in aad the 
United States forces in Alta California; which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE presented a memorial of the 
Chambercof Commerce of the city of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, praying for the construction of a 
wagon road to ldaho, through Minnesota and Da- 
kota, end such military protection as will afford 

i y to emigration and secure a more speedy 
transitof merchandise and the precious metals; 
which was referred to the Committee on ‘Terri- 
tories, 


Mr. HA LE presented a petition of staff officers | 


of the Navy, praying that the retired staff officers 
of the Navy may be placed on an equality in re- 
gard to pay with line officers of the same rank; 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. HALE. I have a petition from contract- 
ors for the machinery of the side-wheel gunboats 
known as ** double enders,’’ representing that the 
price to be paid to them is considerably less than 
the actual expenses of the work, and praying that 
Congress will take such action upon their petition 
that they may have the opportunity to verify the 
matters and things set forth in it, and that they 
may have such further relief in the premises as 
shall be judged meet. L hardly know to what 
committee this petition should go, but perhaps 
the more appropriate reference would be to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

‘The petition was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. ° 

Mr.GRIMES. I present the petition of John 
L,. Campbell, a citizen of the Territory of Idaho, 


and formerly a citizen of the State of lowa, rep- | 





eral’s office, praying for an increase of compen- 
sation, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration; which was agreed to. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. GRIMES asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No, 130) 


for a charter of Masonic Hall Association in 
Washington city, District of Columbia; which 


|| of officers of the Army, and others engaged in the milit 


was read twice by its title, and referred to the | 


Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Mr. CONNESS asked, and by unanimouscon- 


sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 131) | 


to consolidate into one district for judicial pur- 
poses the northern and southern districts of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; which was read 


twice by its ide, and referred tothe Committee on | 


the Judiciary. 


Mr. HARRIS asked, and by unanimous con- | 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 133) | 


in relation to the pay of cadets at the Military 
Academy at West Point, and for other purposes; 


which was read twice by its title, and referred to | 
the Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia. | 


Mr. SHERMAN asked, and by unanimous 


consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. | 


No. 132) to amend an act entitled “An act to aid 
in the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from the Missouri river to the Pacific ocean, 
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eral Irwin McDowell, appointed to investigate the condy 


service, in cotton and other speculations. il 


Mr. WILSON objected to the present consiq. 
eration of the resolution, and it lies over, under 
the rules. 


BILLS BECOME LAWS. 


A message from the House of Representatives 
by Mr. McPuersoy, its Clerk, announced tha; 
the President of the United States had approved 
and signed, on the 19th instant, a joint resolution 
(H.R. No. 30) tendering the thanks of Congress 
to Major General W. T. Sherman; and, oy the 
22d instant, a joint resolution (H.R. No, 3) 
making appropriation for the payment of taxes 
on certain lands owned by the United States; and 
a bill (H.R. No. 145) for the relief of the heirs 
of Noah Wiswall. . 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. I desire to say a few 
words in explanation of some remarks that | 
made here on a former occasion, by the leave of 


| the Senate. 


| and to secure to the Government the use of the | 


resenting thatthe Territory of Idaho is divided | 
by arange of the Rocky mountains which renders || 


one portion of the ‘Territory inaccessible from 
the ether portion; that it is composed of a ter- 
ritory sufficiently large to make several States as 
lig as New York or Pennsylvania, and he prays 
that Congress may in its wisdom provide fora 
division of the ‘Territory, The petition is accom- 
panied by amap. I move that it be referred to 
the Committee on Territories, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GRIMES. I present the petition of John 


Thomas Lane, who claims that he is the discov- 


erer and proprictor of a remedy for the preven- 


tion and cure of small-pox. He represents that 
his remedy has been submitted to various tests; 
and he asks that Congress shall provide that he 
shall have an opportunity of trying it upon some 
or all of the patients in the small-pox hospital at 
Kalorama. I move that the petition and papers 
accompanying it be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and the Militia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARLAN. I presented a few days since 
resolutions of the Legislature of lowa in favor of 
an amendment to the pension laws, so as to allow 
pensions to widows of chaplains and surgeons 
who may die in the service, I move now that 
those resolutions be referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. TEN EYCK, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred a bill (H.R. 
No. 42) to enable guardians and committces of 
lunatics, appointed in the several States and other 
countries, to act within the District of Columbia, 
reported it without amendment. 

Mr. WILLEY, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who were instructed by a reso- 
lution of the Senate to inquire into the expediency 
of further providing by law against the exclusion 
of colored persons from the equal enjoyment of 
all railroad privileges in the District of Columbia, 
submitted a report, and asked to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject. 

The repori was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairsand the Militia, to whom was referred 
a petition of copyists in the Quartermaster Gen- 


| Pacific Railroad Company. 








same for postal, military, and other purposes,”’ 
approved July 1, 1862; which was read twice by 
its title, 


Mr. SHERMAN. 


bill was prepared by a committee representing the 


I wish to state that this | 


various interests of the different branches of the | 


at their request, without committing myself at all 
either to its general principles or itsdetails. [tis 
rather a petition presented by them in the form 


| of a bill to be submitted to the committee for its 


action. I move its reference to the committee on 
the Pacific railroad, and I also ask that it be 
printed, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will beso re 
ferred; and the order to print will be made, if 
there be no objection. 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. McPuerson, its Clerk, announced that 
the House had disagreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the bill (H.R. No, 122) to 
increase the internal revenue, and for other pur- 
poses, further insisted on its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate insisted on by the Sen- 


ate, and asked fora further conference on the dis- | 


agreeing votes of the two Houses, and appointed 
Mr. E. B. Wasusurne of Illinois, Mr. J. A. 
Kasson of Iowa,and Mr. J.L. Dawson of Penn- 
sylvania, conferees on the part of the House. 


HOPKINS BATTERY. 


Mr. LANE, of Kansas, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution; which was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Militia be requested to inquire into the expediency and 
justice of presenting to the State of Kansas the “ Hopkins 


battery”? captured by the gallant troops from that State at 
the battle of Fort Wayne. 


Mr. LANE, of Kansas. Accompanying the 


resolution there is a letter from Major General || 


I introduce the bill | 








Blunt, giving the eis connected with the cap- | 


ture, and showing that the battery is not service- 
able. Task that that letter be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘That order will be 
made if there be no objection; and it will also be 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ARMY OFFICERS ON LEAVE. 


Mr. TEN EYCK submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Militia be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 


repealing or modifying the law which reduces to one half || 


the pay and allowances of officers in the Army when absent 
on leave, 


COTTON SPECULATIONS BY OFFICERS. 
Mr, POWELL submitted the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to trans- 
mit to the Senate the report and evidence taken by the 
military commission, at the head of which was Major Gen- 


wren as 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator wij 
proceed, if there be no objection. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It may be recollected that 
when the deficiency bill was before the Senate 
there was a clause in it, as it came from the 
House of Representatives, making an appropri- 


, ation to pay Little & Brown for certain volumes 


of their edition of the laws, the tenth and elevent) 
volumes, I think. The Committee on Finance 
recommended that that clause be stricken out: 


_ and being called on for an explanation, | gave to 


the Senate the explanation that I had received at 


| the Department, almost in the same words, as 


near as I could recollect them; the facts were cer- 
tainly the same. That explanation which I gave 
seemed to casta reflection on the conduct of those 


| gentlemen, Messrs. Little & Brown, with refer- 


ence to the matter. It stated substantially that 
their dealings had been with a clerk of the Inte- 
rior Department, and that it was a surprise on 


| the Department itself, and there was no occasion 


| leave to have read in the Senate. 


to pass it, as the books were not needed and there 
was no claim on the Government with referene: 
tothem. Iwill not now repeat it. The remarks 
were published in the Globe and came to the view 
of these gentlemen. They considered them, as 
they do in point of fact, as making a reflection 
on them. 

Mr. Little has handed me this morning a letter 
addressed to myself which he desires me to ask 


He does not 


| consider the question of money as so importan!; 


and I deem it due to that firm to say that it isa 
firm that has always maintained the highest rep- 
utation for integrity in every point of view; and 
I am not surprised that they should feel somewhat 
sensitive at the remarks that were made by me. | 


/ can only repeat what I said at the time, that | 


| 
| 
| 


made the explanation as I received it from th 
Department itself. I deem it due to them to hav 
this letter read; and I abso deem it further due to 
them to say that I consider the letter as a vindl- 
cation of them with reference to the matter. 
What the House may see fit to do with regard to 
the particular appropriation is another question. 
Should it come before the Senate again, 1t will be 
for us perhaps to reéxamine the decision to which 
we came on the subject. 

With this explanation, saying, as I feel it but 
just to say, that such is the reputation of that 
firm and the individuals connected with it, it }s 
not surprising that they should feel somewhat 
hurt at anything which would tend to impeac! 
their high mercantile character and standing, | 
desire that the letter may be read. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter will be 
read, 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 


Wasninoton, February 23, 1864. 

Sir: A friend has sent to me a copy of the Daily Glob: 
containing the report of remarks made by you on the “ 
instant upon the proposition under consideration nie 
Senate to supply a deficiency for the purchase of the t ce 
and eleventh volumes of the Statutes at Large, publish 
by the house of Litue, Brown & Co., of Boston. 
Although I have not the honor of a personal acqualntan™ 
with you, | know too well your distinguished reparation 
as an honorable, just, and courteous gentleman to hesit : 
for a moment in submitting to you an unequivocal s00, 
ment of the facts to which your remarks were direct’: — 
the firm conviction that you will perceive the injusie 
which you have done—unintentionally, J am sure—to ™) 
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erm. and to an innocent employé of the Government, by 
ee remarks. . : 

v Phe one thousand copies of the Statutes at Large pro- 

-4 for by the joint resolution of May 10, 1852, (see vol. 


firm, 


vid 


ie casing demand tor the public offices and officials entitled 
~ them by law, Congress, upon the application of the Sec 
etary G state, increased the number to two thousand copies 
ni the tenth and eleventh volumes, by acts of March 3, 1855, 
(vol. ten, p- 646,) and March 3, 1859, (vol. eleven, p. 428.) 

Under these acts we have printed and bound not only 


147.) having been found insufficient to supply the | 


the two thousand copies of the tenth and eleventh volumes, | 


but the same number of the twelfth called for by subsequent 
enactment, solely for the use of the Government, and hold- 
ing them subject to its disposal. As provision was made 
for the purchase of this number, we had reason to expect 
tiem all to be taken, and the more so, since Congress has 
ecased to supply new members with the Statutes at Large, 
which was formerly done, and which practice we pre- 
sumed would continue when we made the original contract. 
‘The number of two thousand copies, then, having been 
fixed by law, you will perceive, sir, that neither the honor- 
able Seeretary of the Interior, his subordinates, nor my- 
celf had the powerto commit any irregularities in reference 
to the number furnished to Government, and that the cer- 
tain “odd volumes**—amounting to nearly eight hundred, 
as you accurately stated—being the undelivered comple 

ments of volumes ten and eleven, were, as the Seerctary 
pelicved, provided for by law. 


The action of Jadge Usher was not, as you surmised, | 


initiated under the suggestionofta clerk. Being myself in 
the city FE called upon the Secretary in regard to the de- 
livery of the volumes in question, The honorable Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury was present, and might have beard, if 
jhe did not, the whole conversation. [had held no com- 
munication with any subordinate on the subject. It was 
onty when Judge Usherdesired to give his instructions that 
a clerk appeared at allin the transaction, 

Subsequent to these instructions ordering the volumes, 
[ learned who was the gentleman immediately charged with 
the details of the business, and asked him it he could‘give 
his personal attention to the prompt delivery of our boxes 
from the railway station to the Department. Tn the im- 
mene pressure of public business at the Washington rail- 
way station, such personal attention was absolutely neces 
sary to insure not only the safety of the boxes, with their 
valuable contents, upon which there is no insurance from 
fire or rain, but also to insure the prompt delivery of the 
pamphlet laws, which we are under heavy penalties to de- 
jiver ata specified time. ‘The gentleman Kindly promised 
to give his owa attention to the matter out of office hours. 
This was the explicit requirement I made, and which he 
assured me would be fulfilled, and 1 saw no impropriety, 
after he had diligently attended to my business in bis un- 
occupied ours, engaging transportation and paying my bills, 
in asking bis acceptance of some volumes of our own pub- 
lications. 

So far as his transactions with my house are concerned, 
that gentleman is as innocent of recciving private compen- 
sulion in his official character as any person living. It is 
with extreme pain that L teel myself constrained to defend 
the house of which I am a partner from imputations of 
such a nature as your remarks suggest. [ had hoped and 
believed that my firm was too well known, especially to 
New England men, to require such a defense. 

Although our relations to the Government as the official 
publishers of the Statutes at Large were not of our own 
seeking, we have ever felt a pride aud satisfaction in em- 
bodving the national legislation in a form which, fer abso- 
Jute accuracy and style of workmanship, is unequaled by 
the offic.:' statutes of any other country. 

More tan fifty thousand dollars have been expended in 
the preparation of our stereotype plates, which, in view of 
the extremely limited demand for the volumes from private 
sources, aud the stoppage of the supply to members of Con- 
gress, involves a large amount of dead capital. Since our 
contract began for supplying the eleven thousand copies of 
the pamphlet edition of the acts of Congress, we have but 
in Wo instances obtained additional compensation for the 
Vast tucrease in the size of the pamplhilet over the average 
‘ul the time of the contract. The necessary legislation of 
Cougress during the past three years has swelled the insig 
nificant pamphlet of former times to a volume unthought 
ol When the contract was made. The cost of material has 
increased One hundred per cent., and labor more than fifty 
percent, and we are sustaining losses upon the contract 
price Of our tweltth volume, and upon the pampliet edi- 
“ons yet in no single respect is there the slightest falling 
off in the fidelity of our work. Under the exposition with 
Which [ have troubled you, I trust, sir, that you will review 
the judgment you have formed, and be convinced that my 
louse lias not departed from those old-fashioned principles 
Ol probity and integrity upon which it was established. 

! Lave the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES C,. LITTLE, 
. Of Little, Brown § Co. 
Hon. WittiaM Prrr Fessenpen. 

Mr. FESSEN DEN. I willonly add, Mr. Pres- 
ident, if further explanation is needed, that Mr. 
Little states that ever since he has been in the 
habit of delivering these laws, as he is under a 
penalty to deliver the pamphlet laws on a certain 
day, and as the transportation is very uncertain, 
he has been obliged to employ some person here 
‘o look out for them and see that they are deliv- 
ered and protected, as a little rain upon the boxes 
or anything of that sort might injure them. For 
that reason, it has been necessary for him to have 
woe person engaged to look out for them. 
Nile the matter was under the control of the 
State Depart j “e 
partment it was done by a porter there, 
law to the Interior De- 


andafter it was removed b 
Periment he went to that Department for the first 


‘ime, and after making his arrangements he turned 





| of some of his own publications. 
is of that matter. 











. . “o a ! 
to agentleman there and inquired if he would look 
| out for them, and he at once said that he would. 


| As there was necessarily a great deal of trouble 


about it, and this business wasattended to by the 
gentleman out of office hours, Mr. Little did not 
perceive any impropriety in making hima present 
That isall there 
The Senate will judge for itself 
whether the vindication of the firm is not entirely 
complete. 


. 


WARDEN FOR THE JAIL. 


Mr. MORRILL. 1 move thatthe Senate take 
up the bill (S. No. 86) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of a warden of the jail if the District of 
Columbia. It was under consideration on Thurs- 
day last, and nearly finished and passed over. 

‘he motion was agreed to; and the considera- 
tion of the bill was resumed as in Committee of 


the Whole. 


The bill was reported to the Senateas amended, 


|} and the amendments made as in Committee of the 


Whole were concurred in. 
Mr. JOHNSON. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the engrossment and third reading of the biil. 


| 
| 


The yeas and nays were ordered; and being | 


taken, resulted—yeas 23, nays 13; as follows: 
Y EAS—Messrs. Chandler, Clark, Conness, Dixon, Doo 


little, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, | 


Howard, Howe, Morgan, Morrill, Ramsey, Sherman, Sum 
ner, Van Winkle, Wade, Wilkinson, Willey, aud Wilson 


—23. 


NAYS—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Collamer, Davis, 


Harding, Harris, Jolinson, Laue of Indiana, Lane of Kan- | 


|| sas, McDougall, Nesmith, Powell, and Ten Eyek—13, 


So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, and it was read the third time. A 
message was afterwards received fromthe House 
of Representatives announcing its passage by that 
body. 

ADMISSION OF NEVADA. 


Mr. WADE. I move to take up the bill to 


enable the people of Nevada to form a constitu- 
tion and State government. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 


the motion of the Senator from Ohio to postpone 
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_ stitution and State government for that Territory. 


The constitution is to be republican, and not re 
pugnant to the Constitution of the United States 
and the principles of the Declaration of Ludepend- 
ence; and it is required that the convention shall 
provide by an ordinance irrevocable without the 
consent of the United States and the people of the 


State: first, that there shall be neither slavery 


nor involuntary servitude in the State, otherwis 


| than in the punishment of crimes whereof the 
| party shall have been duly convicted; second, 


to 


all other business for the purpose of taking up the | 


bill indicated by him. 
Mr. WILSON. 


ness, does it not? Atone o’clock the bill to create 


rw ° ° | 
That means morning busi- | 


the rank of lieutenant general comes up by spe- |! 


cial assignment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill indicated 
by the Senator from Ohio, if taken up, will not 
displace the unfinished business of yesterday. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. No. 96) to enable the people of Ne- 


vada to form a constitution and State government 


and for the admission of such State into the Union | 


on an equal footing with the original States. The 
bill authorizes the inhabitants of that portion of 
the Territory of Nevada included in the following 
designated boundaries to form for themselves, out 
of that Territory, a State government, which State, 
when formed, ts to be admitted into the Union 
upon an equal footing with the original States in 
all respects whatsoever. The boundaries of the 
new State are to be as follows: commencing ata 
point formed by the intersection of the thirty- 


eighth degree of longitude west from Washington 


with the thirty-seventh degree of north latitude; 
thence due west along the thirty-seventh degree 
of north latitude to the eastern boundary line of 
the State of California; thence in a northwesterly 
direction along the eastern boundary line of the 
State of California to the forty-third degree of 


longitude west from Washington; thence north | 


along the forty-third degree of west longitude and 
the eastern boundary line of the State of California 
to the forty-second degree of north lathude; thence 
due east along the forty-second degree of north 
latitude to a point farmed by its intersection -with 
the thirty-eighth degree of longitude west from 
Washington; thence due south down the thirty- 
eighth degree of west longitude to the place of 
beginning. 

The bill also prescribes who shall be qualified 
voters, and how the convention to form its con- 
stitution shall be constituted. The convention is 


to meet on the first Monday in July next, and 


after jts organization is to declare on behalf of 
the people of the Territory that they adopt the 
Constitution of the United States. Thereupon 
the convention will be authorized to form a con- 


that perfect toleration of religious sentiment shall 
be secured, and no inhabitant of the State shall 
ever be molested in person or property on account 
of his or her ada of religious worship; and 
third, that the people inhabiting the Territory 
agree and declare that they forever disclaim all 
right and title to the unappropriated public lands 
lying within the Territory, and that the same shal! 
be and remain at the sole and entire disposition 
of the United States; and moreover, that each and 
every tract of land sold by Congress or donated 
to actual settlers by the homestead act, or located 
by the bounty land warrants of soldiers which 
have been or may hereafter be granted, shall be 
and remain exempt from any tax laid by the orde 
or under the authority of the State, whether for 
State, county, tomate or any other purpose 
whatever, for the term of three years from and 
after the respective days of the sale, location by 
land warrant, or notice of settlement thereof under 
the homestead act; and that the lands belonging 
to citizens of the United States residing without 
that State shall never be taxed higher than the 
land belonging to residents thereof; and that no 
taxes shall be imposed by the State on lands or 
property therein belonging to, or which may here- 
after be purchased by, the United States, 

When formed, the new censtitution is to be 
submitted to the people for their ratification.or 
rejection at an election to be held on the second 
Tuesday of October next, and the vote, if a ma- 
jority of legal votes shall be cast for the constitu- 
tion, will be certified to the President of the United 
States, together with a copy of the constitution 
and ordinances; and thereupon it is to be the duty 
of the President of the United States to issue his 
proclamation declaring the State admitted into the 
Union onan equal footing with the original States, 
without any further action whatever on the part 
of Congress. 


The new State is to be entitled to one Repre- 


| sentative in the House of Representatives of the 


| take a moment. 


United States; and the usual land grants are to be 
made for the support of common schools, for the 
erection of buildings for legislative and judicial 
purposes, penitentiary, and the construction of 
roads, ditches, canals, and a general system of 
irrigation. Inthe State of Nevada the laws of 
the United States, not locally inapplicable, are to 
have the same force and effect as elsewhere within 
the United States, and itis to constitute one judi- 
cial district, and be called the district of Nevada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is now 
before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, 
but the morning hour having expired, the unfin- 
ished business of yesterday supplants it, 

Mr. WADE, | move to postpone the special 
order, so that we may proceed with this bill and 
pass itat once, unless it is going to be debated. | 
do not suppose there will be any debate upon it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not think it will take 
any time to pass the bill in regard to General 
Grant. Ido not believe there will be any discus- 
sion about it. LT amgerfectly willing to take the 
Senate committec’s report rather than have a de- 
bate about tt. 

Mr. WADE. I do not suppose this bill will 
These bills are not gene rally 
debated. Itis precisely similar to the bill that we 

massed at the last session. 

Mr. WILSON. I mustsay to the Senator from 
Ohio that we have given way several times in re- 
gard to the bill reviving the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral, and I had it called up yesterday with a view 
of making it the special order. I think we can 
pass it in a few minutes, and then | will give way 
to the Senator. 

Mr. WADE. Butl suppose we can pass this 
bill in just as few minutes, and fewer still. If it 
leads to debate | will not resist the taking up of 
that bill. Ll ask that the special order be passed 
over informally in order that we may see whether 
this bill is going to be debated or not. 
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‘The VICE PRESIDENT. That will be done 


if there is no objection, The Chair hears no ob- 
| 


jection, and the bill is now be fore the Senate and 
open to amendment 

Mr. HARLAN. I move to strike outall after 
the word ‘United State 8’? in the twenty-sixth line 
of the fourth section down to the word ‘‘and’’ in 
the thirty-fifth line, in the following words: 


And morcover, that each and every tract of land sold 
by Cougress or donated to actual setuers by the homestead 

t, or located by the bounty land warrants of soldiers 
which have been or may hercatter be granted, shall be and 
remain exempt from any tax laid by the order or underthe 
authority ofsaid State, whether for State, county, township, 
orany other purpose whatever, for the term of three years 
from and after the respective days of the sale, location by 
land warrant, or notice of settiement thereof under the 
howestend act. 


Mr. WADE. Thardly think that clause should 
be stricken out. I believe itis in accordance with 
all theenabling acts that I know of that have been 


pas sed. | know my friend from lowa thinks some | 


of them were exempt from suc haclause. This 


clause is inserted to prevent the State from imme- | 


diately laying burdens on these lands, and caus- 
ing them to be sold probably, and thereby with- 
drawing them from homestead settlers, &c. Ido 
not think it would be prude nt to strike itout. I 
do not want to debate it, but | think this is in ac- 
cordance with all the bills I have examined on that 


subject; and all the other provisions of this bill 


are accordance with the other enabling acts we | 


have passed, Formerly there were reservations 
of five years instead of three, during which the 
lands remained ¢ xempt. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 
pay in. 

Mr. WADE. Yes, they had five years to pay 
in, aud they were exempted for five years. 
exempts for but three years, which [ think is in 
accordance with the modern enabling acts. ‘The 
prior ones exempt d for five years. 

Mr. GRIMES. What new States had three? 

Mr. WADE, I think those of Oregonand Kan- 


They had five years to 


‘This | 


sas. I think all those enabling acts had that pro- | 


vision. [ will not be perfectly sure about it, but 
I feel very confident of it. Howevef, I am not 
roing to debate it. 

Mr. FLARLAN. Iam sure that the chairman 
of the Committee on Territories is in error, in 
part at least. Lands sold in lowa were subject 


to taxation by the State immediate ly, unless they 


were located with land warrants by the original 
grantecs. If the soldier himself carried his war- 
rant to the land office and located it on a piece of 
land, it would be exempt from taxation, under the 
laws of the United States, for three years; but 
otherwise the Jands were all taxable from the be- 
ginning. ‘There is an eminent propriety, as it 
keeros to me, in striking out this clause in the pres- 
ent tastance, low does the St nator propose to 
support the State government in Nevada if we ex- 
empt all real estate—which will include all im- 
provements on real estate—from taxation? In 
what other way can the State of Nevad@ when it 


shall be organized, supportits government? Man- 


ifestly in no way exeept by levying evormous 
taxes on personal property. 

Mr. WADE. ‘That same objection weighed 
with equal force against all the old cnabling acts. 


The enabling act of Ohio reserved all lands sold | 
hy the Government from taxation for five years || 


after actual sale; and yet it was not deemed any 
great burden, because the State governments, 
where there are very few inhabitants, do not ve- 
quire a great sum to keep up their Organization, 
This exemption is only for three years. These 
lands are principally valuable for their mMinbig 
facilities. I think that if it should be left to the 
State to burden them ad libitum to any extent 
they pleased, the Government would find these 


lands very soon withdrawn and ander the control |! 


of the State, Ido not think it is safe to strike 
out this provision. That is all I wish te say 
about it. [do not wish to prolong the debate. 
Mr. CONNESS. I do not propose debating 
this matter at any length; but | wish to say a 


word in favor of striking out this clause. There | 
8 ho similarity, T will say to the honorable chair- | 


man of the Committee on Territories, between 
the cases of Nevada and Ohio. 
Ohio or any of the States on this side of the 
mountains, all their acres are capable of cultiva- 
tion; in the State of Nevada there are very few 


In the case of | 
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vision would simply exempt every acre in that 


Territory that is capable of cultivation from tax- | 


ation by the State for three years. 

The Senator will remember again that in our 
western mining States there is a very strong in- 
disposition on the part of the population (and it 
is universal, and the people make the laws,) 
against taxing mining property; that is, taxing 
the right to mine. ‘The result 1s that it is a very 
difficult Pap position indeed to sustain their State 
governments, but will become more so in regard 
to the State of Nevada than any other State yet 
created. In California, although the proposition 
is applicable there, we have a very large extent 
of rich agricultural lands and many other inter- 
ests besides our mining interest; but Nevada isa 
mining community exclusively, and can never be 
anything else. It must always be fed from ad- 
jacent countries; and the small amount of land 
that is fit for cultivation would be exempt from 
taxation, 

As to the proposition that the State would op- 
press its people by taxing undely, | think that 
18 sufficiently met by this reply that if the people 
of a State are not able to govern themselves justly, 
they should not have an enabling act passed, nor 
be created from a Territory into a State. 

Mr. WADE. TheSenator misapprehends this. 
This is to withdraw land from taxation in the 
hands of the General Government. I have no 
objection to their taxing themselves what they 


please, but what you want to do now is to enable | 
them to tax everybody else that happens to own | 


land there, 

Mr. CONNESS. Notatall. I desire to en- 
able the State government to tax as it shall see 
fit its own people, and I wish all its property ex- 
posed to that rule of taxation. I hope that the 
clause will be stricken out. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to inquire (I have 
not had time to read the bill) whether there is 
the usual provision in this bill that the State agrees 


that the lands belonging to the General Govern- | 


ment shall not be taxed? 

Mr. WADE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 
lands which these people actually go on to, 

Mr. CONNESS. 
to tax the Government lands. 

Mr. COLLAMER. That is one of the terms 
and conditions of the compact. I take it it is in 
this bill in the usual form. 

Mr. HOWE. I understand that the effect of 
this provision, which it is proposed to strike out, 
is to exempt lands from State taxation for three 
years afier they have been sold. 

Mr. WADE, And after they have been settled 
under the homestead law. 

Mr. HOWE. Every one who has ever lived 
in a new State knows that one of the greatestevils 


it has to contend with is the fact thata great many | 


of its lands are held by non-residents, who do not 
improve them, and who have nothing to tax but 
the lands themselves. If you exempt the lands 
from taxation, the burden would be very oppress- 
ive on the sctilers, and of course that deficiency 
must be made up by taxing the property of the 
residents, 

Mr. HARLAN. If this amendment shall be 
carried, the clause will then stand: 

Third. That the people inhabiting said Territory do agree 


|) and declare that they forever disclaim all right and tithe to 
the unappropriated public lands lying within said Territo- | 


ry, and that the same shail be and remain at the sole and 
entire disposition of the United States; and thatthe lands 
belonging to citizens of the United States residing without 
the sad State shall never be taxed higherthan the lind be- 
longing toresidents thereof; and that no taxes shall be iim- 
posed by said State on lands or property therein belonging 
to, or Which may bereatter be purchased by, the United 
States. 

The amendment does not propose to unsettle 
these provisions, but merely to permit the State 


|} to tax the lands after they pass into the hands of 


private citizens, nothing more, 


Mr. WILKINSON. L agreed to this pro- 


That would cover all the | 








vision in the bill in committee, and | do not sup- | 


pose it amounts to very much. The idea that 
operated on my mind was that in the new States, 
very frequently the levying of taxes upon real es- 


| tate operates very hard upou that class of setulers 


who go into the States for agricultural purposes; 
and hence In many of the bills which have been 
heretofore passed by Congress this exemptidh has 
been made, [tis not contained tn the enabling act 


| than half the ratio of representation. The second 
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State government, but in many of the other acte 
the provision has been inserted as it is her i 
would suggest that if the people there want to t 


the land let them do so. 





ax 
Mr. WADE. 


as they please. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The view of those wl 

have heretofore acted on this question has bes 
that the exemption at first for five years was be. 
cause we sold our lands on a credit of five years 
Then after that it was continued fora limited time. 
in some cases I think three years, really for th. 
reason that the United States Government had 
land there to sell, and they could sell it better to 
the people who wanted to buy for the purpose of 
having it rise in market and holding it, if it was 
not liable totaxation. The object of reserving j, 
from taxation was to enable the United Siates tip 
more easily, the more readily to sell their lands 
because then men taking up the land would not |e 
subject to taxation until they sold out to ac 
settlers. 
State. If Lam rightly informed about it, selling 
United States land there will amount to very little, 
Therefore Ido not know thatitis necessary to ke ep 
this provision in. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. As a member of the 
Committee on Territories I consented to allow 
this bill to be reported as it stands; but I hope 
the chairman of the committee will consent to the 
adoption of this amendment. This exemption 
was a mistake originally thatecreptinto these bills 
for the benefit of speculators, and not for the ben- 
efit of the residents. I hope the amendment wi)! 
be adopted. 

Mr. WADE. Let the-Senate decide it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS. [am opposed to this bill, sir, 
for two reasons. The first is that the population 
of this Territory does not amount to much more 


Very well; let the Senate Vote 


tual 


I do not think that is applicable to this 


is that this enabling act requires a State constitu- 
tion to be formed in accordance with the princi- 
sles of the Declaration of Independence. That 
is enurely a new condition, according to my ree- 


| ollection of acts enabling the people of a Terri- 


rs ) || tory to form a State government. 
Lhe State will have no power | 


The interpre- 
tations which are given to that. important paper 
are so various and so wide apart that I think it 
would be a very unsafe rule. 

Mr. HARLAN. I move to amend the bill in 


the tenth section by striking out the words “ have 


| been or’’ in line three, and by striking out the 
| words “ prior or’’ in line four; so as to read: 


Five per cent. of the proceeds of the sales of all publi 
lands lying within said State, whieh shall be sold by 
United States subsequent to the admission of said State. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


‘I'he bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 


Mr. WADE. I move a verbal amendment in 
line fifteen of section four, to insert the word 
‘that’? after the word ‘ first.’’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment 
will be made if there be no objection, The Chair 
hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, was read the third time, and passed. 


ADMISSION OF COLORADO. 


Mr. WADE, I now move to take up the Col- 
orado bill. ; 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (8. No. 
97) to enable the people of Colorado to form 4 
constitution and State government, and for th 
admission of such State into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The boundaries of the proposed State are a8 


follows: commencing at a point formed by the 


intersection ef the thirty-seventh degree of north 


| latitude with the twenty-fifth degree of longitude 
| west from Washington; extending thence cue 


west along the thirty-seventh degree of north lat- 
itude to a point formed by its intersection with 


the thirty-second degree of longitude west from 


Washington; thence due north along the thirly- 
second degree of west longitude to a point forme: 
by its intersection with the forty-first degree 0 


f 


north latitude; thence due east along the ft wy” 
first degree of north latitude to a port formed by 


its intersection with the twenty-fifth degree © 


“Tr At are cary P : i , : . . . ‘ : ance due 
acres that are capable of cultivation, and this pro- |! authorizing the people,of Minnesota to form a || longitude west from Washingtons thence d 
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along the twenty-fifth degree of west lon- 


eouth i 
se 


er, WADE. This bill is precisely like the | 


and perhaps the Senate by unanimous con- 
oii? ‘a lt dispense with reading it. 
~ My. JOHNSON. Are the amendments that 
wW ere incorporated in the other bill incorporated in 


ot! 


rae WADE. They are not; but the amend- 
ments ean be offered to make it conform to the 
ther bill. 

ovPhe VICE PRESIDENT. The reading of the 
iil! will be dispensed with if there be no objec- 
‘on. ‘The Chair hears none. 

“Mr. HARLAN. I move to amend the bill in 
like manner with the preceding bill, by striking 
out of the fourth section all after the words ‘* Uni- 
ted States,’ in the twenty-sixth line, ending with 
the word “fact,’’ in the thirty-fifth line. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This being pre- 
cisely the same amendment offered to the other 
bill, it will be regarded as adopted if there be no 
objection. ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HARLAN. Insection ten I move to strike 
out in line three the words ** have been or,’’ and 
in line four the words * prior or.”” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This amendment 
is understood to be precisely like one agreed to 
in the other bill, and will be regarded as adopted 
if there be no objection. The verbal amendment 


moved by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wane] | 
will also be made to this billifthere be no objec- | 


tion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I believe the last amend- 
ment of the Senator from lowa was in section ten. 
I move to strike out that whole section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The words pro- 
posed to be*stricken out willbe read. 

The Secretary read section ten, as follows: 

= 10, And be it further enacted, That five per cent. 
ofthe proceeds of the sales of all public lands lying within 
said State which shall be sold by the United States subse- 


quent to the admission of said State into the Union, after |} 


icducting all the expenses incident to the same, shall be 
paid to the said State for the purpose of making and im 
proving public roads, constructing ditehes or canals, to 
effect a general system of irrigation of theagricultural land 
in the State, as the Legislature shail direct. 


Mr. COLLAMER. I do not wish to detain 
the Senate long, but | desire to have this matter 


rightly understood. When we originally granted | 


to the new States five per cent. of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands within their limits 
for the purpose of making improvements within 


the States, it was done as a remuneration for the | 
agreement on their part not to tax the lands sold | 


by us for five years after their sale. We granted 


to them in the first place three per cent., and af- | 


terwards five per cent, as a remuneration to them 
for the suspending of that right. That was the 
origin of the thing. It has undergone modifica- 
tion from time to time since. 


State shall have the right to tax immediately all 
the lands sold or taken up within the State, the 
giving of this five per cent. is entirely without 
consideration, and I therefore move to strike it 
out. Ido not expect to succeed in this motion, 
because I know the power of the West is alto- 


gether potential; but I wished to state the prin- | 


ciple as L understand it to be and let the Senate 
do as they please. 

Mr. HOWE. I dare say the Senator from Ver- 
Mont is right in stating the origin of this five per 
cent. payment; bul [ certainly have understood 
it very differently than he has stated it. I have 
understood that the five per cent. was given as a 
consideration, not for exempting the sold lands 
irom iaxation for five years or three vears, but 
lor exempting lands unsold from taxation forever 


But inasmuch as | 
it has been moved and approved here that the | 














—all your lands until they are sold; and I believe | 


many of the enabling acts so state it. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Itis true that a part of the 
contract was that the States should not tax the 
United States Governmentlands atall. Weknow 
itwas a disputed point whether they ever had such 
* powerany way; but to remove all question, that 
Was tnserted in the acts, and that was right enough 
inorder to remove all doubt upon the point. But 
the suspension of the right of taxing land actually 

ld for five years, was the essential consideration 
r the grant of the three per cent., which was the 
rigmal grant, afterwards extended to five per 
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| cent. Three per cent. was eranted to the State 


for the purpose of making improvements within 
her own borders, and two per cent. reserved by 
the United States to be laid out by the United 
States in the making of improvements toward 
and within the State itself. That was the original 
agreement; that was the way the three per cent. 
and the tw@ per cent. stood before. Now they 
take the whole five per cent., and yet tax all the 
lands from the moment of their sale. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is the bill now identical with 
the one just passed? . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
derstands. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to inquire of the 
chairman of the Committee on Territories whether 
he has any information as to the extent of the 
population of this ‘Territory? 

Mr. WADE. Nothing that [I can rely upon 
witha very great deal of confidence. I have taken 
some pains to ascertain the facts from the Dele- 
gate in the other House, and from Mr. Edmunds, 
of the Land Office, who has some information on 
that subject. [L understand there must be now 
about sixty thousand inhabitants in Colorado; 
some think a great deal more than that. That 
is the smallest number I find intimated by those 
who profess to know anything aboutit. Itisa 
Territory which is filling up very rapidly. Judge 
Edmunds tells me that he has not the least doubt 
in the world that before they finish their arrange- 
ments and become a State, there will be sufficient 
population there fora Representative in Congress 
according to the ratio of representation fixed by 
the last census. That is about the information 
I got. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third 
reading, and was read the third time, and passed. 


The Chair so un- 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. - The special order 
of the day, which is the unfinished business of 
yesterday, is now before the Senate. 

The Senate, as inCommittee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. No. 
26) reviving the grade of lieutenant general in the 
United States Army, the pending question being 
on the amendment reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs and the Militia, in section one, 
line eleven, after the word ‘‘ability,”’ tostrike out 
the following words: 

And who, being commissioned as lieutenant general, 


shall be authorized, under the direction of the President, | 


to command the armies of the United States ; and that we 
respectfully recommend the appointment of Major General 
U. 8. Grant, of Ulinois, for the position of lieutenant gen 
eral. 


Mr. GRIMES. Mr. President, I am unalter- 
ably opposed to the passage of this bill in any 
shape in which it can be presented to the consid- 
eration of the Senate; and d will occupy the at- 
tention of the Senate for a few minutes while | 
state the reasons that will govern my vote; not, 
however, with the most remote idea thatanything 
I can say will prevent the passage of the bill, al- 
though I am thoroughly convinced that the best 
interests of the country require that it should not 
Ss, 


Mr. President, let us look for one moment at | 


us 

the past history of this country in connection 
with this subject ofa lieutenant general. When 
in 1798 it was believed by our ancestors that war 
was imminent between this country and France, 
the whole attention of the people of this country 


was directed to the one subject of the selection of 


a man who was capable of leading our armies 
against the embattled hosts of that kingdom. 
V'he man who was preeminent in all the relations 
of life, who was regarded us the * first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men’?’—George Washington—was the man who 
was selected. He was the man who had led the 
armies of this country through the seven years’ 
war with Great Britain. He was the man who 
had foreight yearsadministered the affairs of this 
Government as the Chief Executive Magistrate 
of the Government. He had been tried in the 
highest positions in whieh he could be placed, 
both in a civil and military point of view; and 
theré was an eminent fitness and propricty 

viving a new rank ina case of that kind, where 
you selected a man who had been t! our 
armies for seven years and had been for eight 
years our Chicf Magistrate, to command our ar- 
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mies; but even the name of that man, transcend- 

ent as he was, was not sought by anybody to be 
: 7 ) ; 

incorporated into the resolution of Congress. 





‘The resolution under which George Washington 
| was appointed, as we are informed by the con- 








; no man’s name was mentioned. 


temporaneous history of the event, was passed 
at the instance of the then President of the United 
States, John Adams. Is there any paraiiel be- 
tween that case and this? Is there any parallel be- 
tween George Washington, who for fifteen years 
had been at the head of the Army and of the na- 
tion, and who was recommended and for whose 
appointment the law was passed at the instance 
of the then Executive, and General Grant who 
has been at the head of one of our armies during 
the last thirty months? re 

That war cloud, sir, passed over. We escaped 
the difficulties with France that were anticipated 
in this country, and the office of lieutenant gen- 
eral became eins: We had no war until that 
of 1812-14 with Great Britain. During that war 


| we had several generals who distinguished them- 


selves greatly in the field. We had our Browns, 


| our Porters, our Scotts, our Ripleys, our Ma- 


combs, our Hamptons, and our Jacksons; but no 
man ever thought at that time of creating the office 
of lieutenant general to bestow upon any one of 
them. No such suggestion ever emanated from 
any quarter, and no Congress of the United States 


| therefore ever gave a single moment of consider- 


ation to the subject. 

But, sir, there was one man who did distin- 
guish himself greatly during that war, at Lundy's 
Lane and at Chippewa. He remained in the 
Army after the war. He afterwards greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in connection with the removal 
of the Cherokee Indians. He distinguished him- 
self in connection with the Patriot war, as it was 
called, on our northern boundary. He distin- 
guished himself in connection with the north- 
eastern boundary difficulties with Great Britain. 
Bat more than all, he led our armies through a 
succession of triumphs achieved in Mexico, and 
which finally culminated in the capture of the 


| halls of the Montezumas. 


Did anybody during that war ever suggest 
that we should create a lieutenant generalcy for the 
purpose of bestowing distinction upon General 
Scout? No. It was never conceived of until years 
after the end of the Mexican war. The law itself 
did not pass until seven or eight years after the 
end of the war, and then it only conferred a bre- 
vet; and in that act which conferred the brevet 
It was never 
thought of making General Scott a lieutenant gen- 
eral even by brevet—that man who had distin- 
cuished himself at the head of our armies iggour 
war with Great Britain in 1812-14, who hadi 
tincuished himself at the head of our armies and 


| in acivil capacity all along between 1814 and 1846, 


who had distinguished himself and achieved so 
many victories in Mexico—until years after the 
Mexican war, when public sertiment had become 
erystalized and settled into the conviction that it 
was proper that some distinction should be award- 
ed tohim. Lask gentlemen who advocate the pass- 
age of this bill what analogy there is between the 
two cases—and those are the only two cases that 
exist in our history—and this case which it is 
proposed to make nog? 

One of the great arguments that was urged in 
the case of General Scott was that he was the only 
man during the war, and the only man during the 
twenty years preceding the war, who, on account 
of his distinguished service, had not been able ta 
getany increase of either rank or pay; and it was 
for that consideration among others that the bre- 
vet rank was conferred upon him. So much in 
recard to the history of lieutenant generals. 

What will be the effect of the pa 
bill if we do pags it ? It will have one of three 
effects: call General Grant from the 

yosition that he now eceumes, from the field, and 
place him here at the head, as commander-in- 
chief of the armies, at Washington, and cause him 
to be a man of council rather than a man of ac- 
tion; or, second, it will make him the commander- 
in-cliief of the armies of the United States, con- 
trolling the armies of the United States, and still 
exercising the localcommand which he now holds; 
or else, third, it will confer no distinction upon 
him other than the mere nominal rank and pay, 
and leave him exactly where he is, to be governed 
by the President of the United States as Com- 


ssace of this 


either it will 
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mander-in-Chief of the armies through his sub- 
ordinate, General Halleck. Do you want to ac- 
complish cither one of these purposes ? You must 
accomplish one or the other of them by the pass- 
age of this bill. Is it worth while to pass this 
int! for the purpose of accomplishing either of 
these ends? 

I do not propose to enter upon any criticism of 


any of the campaigns of any military officer. 1 | 


de not wish to detract from, and I am not going 
to seek to clevate, any one of them. Iam the last 
man whe would pluck a single leaf from the vic- 
tor’s chaplet that adorns General Grant’s brow. 
Butif Lecomprehend the character of that man, 
he is a man for action, for field service, for active 
duty, and not a man for the council chamber. 
| am satisfied that that is the estimate which 
he places upon himself; and | am also satisfied 
that there is no man in the whole country who 
would deplore the passage of this bill more than 
General Grant himself. Why, sir, since this bill 
was itroduced by a distinguished Representative 
in Congress at the other end of the Capitol, Gen- 
eval Grant has written a letter to him, which that 
gentleman has seen fit to cause to be published, 
m which he says: 

You should recotieet that I have been highly honored 
tiready by my Government, and do not ask or feel that l 
deserve anything more in the shape of honors or promo 
lion A sticcess over the enemy is what I desire above 
everything else. and I desire to hold such an influence over 
under my command as to enable me to use them to 
t wdvantage to secure this end.” 


throne 
the be 

‘That letter shows that General Grant is a man 
| believe that the effect 
of the passage of this bill will be to undermine 
and counteract the inflaence which he is now able 
to exereie over the officers in the field, and that 
it will have a tendency to demoralize a portion of 
the service, 

It is said that we want to pass this bill in order 
to get rid of the officer who exercises the duty of 
acommander-in-chief here at Washington.  Lal- 
lude to General Halleck. I believe the argument 
was urged by some gentleman the other day that 
they wanted a live general in the council cham- 
ber; they wanted a man of action; they wanted a 
man who would prevent the army of the Potomac 
oscillating back and forth between the Rappahan- 
nock and the Potomac. Sir, have you any assur- 
ance, in the first place, that General Grant will be 
any better councilor than you have now; and, in 
the second place, are you assured that the bad 
councils here result from this person whom you 
condemn, or do they proceed from some other 
Do you condemn General Halleck for the 
ridiculous expedition that has recently been made 
into lorida, where we have for the third time 
cared Jacksonville, which we have twice be- 
fore abandoned because it was not worth bolding 
—an expedition which the newspaper press seem 
to have received imstructions to praise, but which 
we all know has resulted in the mere capture of 
a rebel quartermaster’s private circular containing 
information that we already knew, namely, that 
there was a great deal of destitution in the rebel 
army? Do you hold General Halleck responsible 
for that most ridiculous expedition of General 
Banks, in which we spent more than forty or fifty 
million dollars in sending nine months’ men down 
to New Orleans, which ggsulted simply in the 
capture of Port Hudson, that would have fallen 
the day after Vicksburg fell if there had been no 
foree in front of it? 

Mr. President, let us be sure that we are con- 
demning the right man when we attempt to remove 
by legislation one general and substitute another 
in his place. Understand me: I am no advocate 
of General Halleck. J do not stand here as his 
special defender, He has given me no particular 
cause to admire him; but I have an instinctive love 
of fuir play, and I want to see justice done to 
General Halleck, as | want to see justice done to 
the humblest imdividual in the country. I think 
that antl we have more thorough information on 
this subject, it is not fair, it is not magnanimous 
even toan enemy to condemn him as it is pro- 
posed to condemn him here, 

If General Grant is not brought here and put 
into the council chamber, he will be retained in 


of good common sense, 


head? 


the field where he now is, and still, under the bill, | 


if we pass it as it now stands, be commander-in- 


chief of the armies of the United States. Do you | 


want to accomplish that result? Do you wanta 





Mississippi river or in the mountains of Tennes- 
see, and yet exercising a general command over 
al the armies of the United States? That will be 
the effect of the bill if you pass it. 


| If you do not bring him here, then, under the 


| bill as it stands, he is to be commander-in-chief 
| of all the armies of the United States, and remain 
where heis. Do you suppose it is possible that 
he can properly conduct the armies of the United 


the Potomac, situated as he is at the foot of Look- 
out mountain? What means of information has 
he, what channels of communication has he by 
which he will be able to obtain that information 


States, that he ean properly control the army of | 


that would justify him in directing the movements | 


ofan army here, or to control the movements of 

General Gillmore on the coast of South Carolina, 

or to control the action of General Banks in Lou- 
aes 

isianas 


If one or the other of those two alternatives 


does not follow, it follows that he will remain 
where he now is, but will be subject to and con- 
trolled as he now is by this very General Halleck, 
whom you contemn. 
have in passing this bill? Is it worth while for 
us to establish this precedent of creating lieu- 
| tenant generals for the purpose of giving General 
Grant an empty honor? I trow not. 
Mr. President, if | had not any other objection 
to the passage of this bill it would be enough for 
me that it is going to establish a precedent which, 
before this session of Congress is adjourned, will 
be followed by Congress, and we shall have a 
batch of lieutenant generalsadded on to this one, if 
we create the office. Sir, do notimagine that the 
gentlemen who are now major generals are not 
tolerably ambitious, and that they are not look- 
ing forward with intentness and earnestness to 
our action here, not particularly because they de- 
sire General Grant promoted, but because they 
believe this promotion will be a precedent by 
which they themselves can secure the same sort 
of advancement that they now desire for General 
Grant. lam not prepared todo this. I am very 
well satisfied that a man can perform the duties 
of commanding an army justas well with the rank 
of major general as with the rank of lieutenant 
general. 
General Grant now receives, is adequate to the 
rank and to the position which he holds, and that 
it is not necessary for me to assist in running the 
hands of Congress jnto the national Treasury for 
the purpose of giving him between thirteen and 

, fourteen thousand dollars a year. 1 have come 
here thissession with the determination to assist 
in creating no new Office, and to assist in increas- 
ing the salary of no officer that now exists; and 
[ dv not propose to commence in the manner 
which is now proposed. 

I have thus, Mr. President, very briefly stated 
the reasons why I shall vote against this bill in 
any shape in which it can be presented. 
believe that the best interests of the country will 
be subserved by it. I believe weare getting along 
well enough as we now are; and | know that the 

| best friends of General Grant in his army do not 
believe it is for the interests of General Grant or 
the interests of the country that this rank should 
be conferred upon him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, 1 am sur- 
prised that the Senator from lowa should oppose 
this bill in the modified form in which it is_re- 
ported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
| hoped there would be no furthér opposition to 
it. The amendment reported from that commit- 
tee so alters the bill that its effect is simply to 
confer upon General Grant the rank and title of 
lieutenant general, but leaving him under the 

| command of the President, and only placing him 
in supreme command within the department or 
district in which he is for the time being. 1am 
informed by high military authority that the bill 
is now so framed as not to throw any impediment 
in the way of the proper command of the Army 
through any officer who may be designated by 
the President of the United States as chief of his 
staff. The present position of General Halleck 
is, properly speaking, not thatof commander-in- 
chief of the Army. He is rather the chief of staff 
of the President of the United States, who by the 
Constitution is made the Commander-in-Chief. 
| He is the adjutant general, in a particular sense, 
| of the President of the United States. 





Is thatall the purpose you | 


1 believe that the pay of $6,000, which | 


, Halleck. 
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They could be issued through # major 
in the Army to the highest officer in the Army 


| The passage of this bill will not, therefore, im. 
| pede the military operations of the Governinent 


I do not | 


The or-| 


general in a local command on the banks of the |) ders of the President are issued through General | 


It will not place General Grant in command of 
General Banks. I[t will not place him in com. 


| mand of the army of the Potomac, unless the 





Presidentso requires. Nor will itprevent orders 
being issued through General Halleck to Genera} 
Grant. It amounts only to the high compliment 
and honor of out-ranking all major generals within 
the limit of the command assigned to General 
Grant. 

Now, the question is whether General Grant js 
deserving of this compliment. It was painful to 
me to hear the Senator from lowa ignore the great 
services rendered by General Grant. He depre- 
tiates these services as compared with those ren. 
dered by General Scott. Why, sir, when Gey- 
eral Scott commanded the Army of the United 
States in Mexico, there was, if | remember right, 
but one major general beside himself, and there 


| were only four or five brigadier generals in the 


Army of the United States. The whole of the 
army of General Scott would scarcely form q 
corps in the grand army of General Grant. The 
Mexican war furnishes no parallel to the vast and 
complicated campaigns of General Grant, either 


| in the numbers engaged, the physical difficulties 








| overcome, or the enemy defeated. 


The Senator says if we make one lieutenant 
general, it will be followed by others. If any 
officer of the Army of the United States can give 


_us such a series of victories as General Grant has 


done, | am willing to make him a lieutenant gen- 
eral. I trust thatother brave and skillful officers 
may be able to win such distinction. One more 
General Grant would utterly destroy the rebel- 


| lion and bring us peace again. How gladly would 
| our people confer these high honor#if only we 


have the victories which lead to them. 

I ask Senators, on what does this honor de- 
pend? The course of General Grant has been 
successful almost without exception. It has been 
brilliant, and may well bear comparison with the 
achievement of any officer in this or any war by 
thiscountry. Itistrue his first battle of Belmont 
resulted in a repulse, but it was a bold attack, 
justified by the country, and only defeated when 
the enemy had brought into the field largely su- 
perior numbers. It gave heart and spirit to the 
country at a time of great depression, and paved 
the way for undoubted successes. 

Then his movement up the Cumberland and 
Tennessee, the battles at Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson, and afterwards the battle of Shiloli— 
these were victories of which we had no example 
in this war before. They were victories won at 
a time when the whole country was under dis- 
couragement, when the army of the Potomac had 
been defeated or lay slumbering under its new 
general. They were the first clarion notes in this 


| war, and the victory at Fort Donelson has scarcely 


been exceeded since. 

But look a little further. In my opinion, there 
is notin our history a campaign similar to that 
about Vicksburg. Vicksburg-had been assaulted 
by land and by water. It had been declared to 
be impregnable. Our enemy so boasted and con- 
soled themselves for many losses by their new 


| Gibraltar. The papers that came back to us from 


Europe declared that Vicksburg was impregna- 
ble and no force of the United States could cap- 
ture it; and yet after discouraging failure a grand 
campaign was planned by General Grant with lis 
distinguished subordinates far away from Washi- 
ington, without any aid or assistance whatever 
from Washington. Soon we hear that with te 
hearty and important aid of the Navy he had 
run the gunboats by the forts, had marched his 
army around on the Jeft bank of the Mississipp!s 
had crossed the Mississippi, and then comm need 
that unparalleled campaign, in which, after a se- 
ries of battles,each one of which was a great vic 
tory, he finally came into the rear of Vicksburg, 
besieged and captured it. In these successive 
battles and victories he captured or destroyed a0 
army greater than his own, divided in twain the 
territory occupied by the enemy, and opened to 
our commerce the great artery of the West. All 
that the most sanguine had hoped for he had ace 
complished. But this was notall. General Rose- 
crans, his equal in rank and command, had bee" 
defeated at the battle of Chickamauga,and hisarmy 
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was environed with perils and difficulties. Gen- | from lowa to refer to the Senator from Michigan || freely grant him the highest honors of this Re- 

val Grant was required to reorganize this army in || as having made that remark. public, as I now wish to do to General Grant. | 
ert Mr. GRIMES. I did not refer to anybody. | 


the presence <a force of theenemy. He cannot say why this is not done, nor whose the 
did so. He melted into one grand army, corps Mr.SHERMAN. I thought theSenator from || fault. | only know that the army of the Potomac 


9 


and divisions which had never acted together; he 
retained his position, never receding, and waiting 


Michigan made such a remark. 
Mr. GRIMES. 


I did understand the Senator | 


is now where it was two years ago; not through 
any lack of courage in the brave men who are 


until General Sherman led to his aid, by a march 
almost unexampled in length and difficulty, a por- 
tion of his old army, and then he fought the bat- 
tle of Chattanooga. It wasagrand plan, a poetic 
battle, with all the surroundings and accessories 
which can make a battle memorable in all time. 
It was a battle simple in its greatness and fault- 
less in its execution. It lifted a weight from the 
breast of a nation. But General Grant did not 
rest here. Bragg was driven out of Tennessee, 
but Burnside was besieged at Knoxville. Who 

Joes not remember the anxiety felt for his fate? | 
= General Grant did not rest. Without delay the 
column that had taken Missionary Ridge and 


from Minnesota and the Senator from Michigan | 
the other day to make such an imputation. — 
Mr. HOWARD. I can only say then that the 
Senator from lowa entirely misunderstood me. 
I made no allusion whatever to General Halleck. 
Mr. CONNESS. The remark fell from the 
Senator from Illinois, now absent, [Mr. Trum- 
BULL. | 
Mr. GRIMES. I thought it was the Senator || 
from Michigan. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Iam very glad to be cor- 
rected. Some Senator at any rate said that he 
desired to support this bill because it would re- 
lieve the Army from the command of General 


fighting in that army; but for some reason they 
have not won the honors of this war, But Gen- 
eral Grant and the armies under his command 
have won those honors; and I think we should 
all frankly and generously, by a unanimous vote, 
tenderthem. Whenever the army of the Potomac 
shall win equal honors or gain similar successes, 
break down the adversaries in their front, capture 
their fortified pleses, drive the army of Lee as far 
back from the base of operations as General 
Grant drove those opposed to him, | shall then 
be ready to give the leaders of that army similar 
rewards. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the Com- 





Ce 


had recently left Memphis were on their way to || Halleck. I have no such feeling in regard to Gen- || mittee on Military Affairs, if 1 reeolleet aright, 
: Knoxville, and in fourdays had performed much || eral Halleck. General Halleck is here perform- || proposed to strike out of the bill that portion of 
. 


the most rapid march of the war, had relieved 
E Burifside, and were moving back again. * 
€ For these victories and movements, almost 
without a parallel in any history, equal to any of 
7 Napoleon’s, we cannot give General Grant a less 
compliment than by promoting him one degree 
in the scale of rank. If his successes had been 
doubtful, if they rested simply upon one battle, 
pon one campaign, Or upon one victory, L should 
feel very reluctant to pay him this compliment; 
but such is not the fact. It has been a series of 
p victories. ‘The number of prisoners he has cap- 
it tured has been in excess of those captured by all 
the other armies in the field. I believe it is stated 
that he has captured some eighty thousand or 
ninety thousand prisoners, more than twice as 
many as have been captured by all our other ar- 
mies. He has captured more flags, taken more 
guns, fought more battles, and won more victories 
than any other general. lask Senators whether 
they will deny him, on a vote by yeas and nays, 
this honor, stripped of its command, and will say 
to him thathe has not yet wou the title conferred 
upon General Scott for his victories in Mexico. 
| will not record such a vote. 
I repeat to the Senator from Lowa that if any 
other general should hereafter win equal victories, 
| will be willing to give him the same compliment. 
Though 1 am not in favor of increasing the pay 
of officers, L am willing to reward high merit and 
ligh success with high honors. Besides the love 
of country and the desire todo their duty, all that 
induces these officers to perform great and noble 
actions is the love of fame, an honorable ambi- 
tion, which, instead of being a vice, I conceive to 
bea virtue. A man has a right to the honors he 
wins by his own courage and gallantry in battle | 
and by victory. Military honors in allages have | 
been held to be the meed, the reward of victory. 
These honors confer additional rank, and as they 
are the highest inducements, so they should be 
cheerfully given for high military service. 
Mr. President, you have seventy major gen- 
erals in the Army. Is there not among them 
some who have been designated by the public 
voice, and who are entitled by their services to a 
higher rank than the rest? General Grant is 
clearly one of those. This all must concede. So 
far as you have conferred honors, you have con- 
ferred upon seventy individuals the same rank 


ing an irksome duty. He has had no opportu- 
nity in his present position to gain the high honors 
of military fame in the field. No general can 
ever acquire much reputation in an office. Al- 
though he may command and direct armies and 
may organize all these great victories, yet, being 
in an office, removed from the field of active oper- | 
ations, the popular honors will not be conferred 
on him. I therefore do not wish to criticise Gen- 
eral Halleck; he has had many difficulties to over- 
come. 
Mr. LANE, of Kansas. 
opportunity at Corinth? 
Mr. SHERMAN. He had an opportunity at 
Corinth,and he succeeded at Corinth. The Sen- 
ator may think that he marched too slow; but that 
was a question of doubt and difficulty. Other 
officers who were advancing rapidly were blamed; 
and if the slightest reverse had happened to our 
arms under General Halleck at Corinth he would 
have been blamed for hasty action in marching 
from the base of his operations.’ | do notappear 
here to defend him or to disparage him. We are 
civilians. We know very little about military || 
movements. But when any general has by his | 
uninterrupted success in several campaignsshown | 
us that he has military capacity and military abil- 
ity, then I am willing to give him the civic honors 
of his country. We cannot judge here, sitting 
in the Senate Chamber, about the capacity of mil- | 
itary officers in managing the details of campaigns, 
except by the results of their operations. We | 
cannot criticise them. I therefore have very 
rarely engaged in criticism of our general officers; 
but when they have won success, when they have 
shown their skill by their success, then we ought 
to give to them the civic honors and civic rewards 
which all nations, and especially all republics, | 
give to the soldiers who have fought their battles | 
and won their victories. 
In regard to General Halleck, I repeat that his 
duty is an irksome and difficult one. The officers 
of the regular Army think that General Halleck 
as a Geuneral-in-Chief is superior to any that 
| could be selected in the Army for the particular 
duties intrusted to him. That, it seems, is the 
opinion of the President, who, notwithstanding 
the attacks upon General Halleck, adheres to that 
officer. He musthavea good opinion of him. I 
am in no position to discreditthat opinion. Itis 


it which named General Grant as the person rec- 
ommended by Congress to be appointed lieuten- 
ant general, and that part which provided that he 
should have the command of the armies of the 
United States. Assuming that these amendments 
will receive the sanction of tie Senate and that 
the bill can therefore only be passed so modified, 
it will simply be the creation of the office of a 
lieutenant general, naming no one, and not in any 
| way preseribing the character of the command 
which he is to have. 

Mr. CONNESS. 
to explain ? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNESS. There is a printed amend- 
ment before the Senate now which | had the honor 
to offer which it is proposed to add in ease the 
amendments of the Committee on Military Affairs 
be carried, which does characterize the command 
which the lieutenant general is to have, giving it 
its exact character. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But we are first to vote on 
these amendments. [| am not mistaken, I think, 
in Saying that the amendments which L have just 
stated are the amendments recommended by the 
committee. Assuming, then, that those amend- 
ments will beadopted,and that no alteration wilibe 
made in the bill which will in any way affect the 
bill in the particulars named, it will stmmply be a 
bill vauelling for the creation of this grade of 
military appointment. Believing that to be the 
case, it will receive my support, and I give that 
support without any reference at all to the person 
whom the President of the United States may 
think proper to select. IT am willing to trust to 
him the selection from the Army of any one whom 
| he supposes to be more competent than any others, 
or as competent as any other, to fill the office of 
lieutenant general. In the nature of things, if it 
has not been disclosed already, it will be disclosed 
in the future that there is some officer in the mili- 
tary service of the United States who is entitled 
toand who should receive this highest rank known 
heretofore to the military service of the United 
States. Butifthe amendments shall not be adopt- 
ed recommended by the committee, | shall be 
forced very unwillingly to vote against the bill 
as it will then stand, for as it would then stand it 
would, in my opinion, be a direct reflection upon 
the present General-in-Chief ofthe Army. Iknow 
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that General Grant now holds. Task you whether 
he has not, by his peculiar services, won a right 
to nigher rank and higher honors than these offi- 
cers? I think he has. Todeny him this reward, 
after the House of Representatives have sent the 
Proposition to us, would be doing an act of in- 
Justice to him. 
_ Mr. President, I do not vote for this resolution 
for the purpose of casting any reproach upon 
General Halleck. I believe the Senator from 
Michigan said that one purpose he bad in view 
was to relieve the Army from General Halleck. 
Mr. HOWARD. I beg to disabuse the Sena- 
‘or from Ohio and all other persons on that sub- 
ject. 1 made no allusion whatever to General 
Halleck in the few remarks which I addressed to 
the Senate, and I did not intend to make any al- 
usion tohim. I certainly could not have con- 
veyed any such imputation agaist him, because 


have always held General Halleck in the very 
highest esteem. 


Mr. SHERMAN. 


true that [ have indulged in a feeling of uneasi- 
ness about the delay of the army of the Potomac 
and other armies; but I cannot say upon whom 
resis the blame. It may be upon General Hal- 
leck; it may be upon the commanding officer in 
the field. If I were disposed to criticise, | would 
say this: during the last thirty days of beautiful 
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weather the great army of the rebellion has lain 
within forty miles of Washington; itis generally 
believed that our army is superior to theirs; but 
there they have lain in sight of each other. I 
believe this rebellion wil] never end until we con- 
centrate here a sufficient army to attack and break 
those forces and march toward Richmond, and 
wherever else we cango. But whom can I blame? 
How can I say that the President or General 
Halleck or General Meade is in fault for this? 
If General Meade or any other officer will take 
that army of the Potomac, organize it effectively, 
defeat Lee in two or three pitched battles, march 
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| to Richmond, take Richmond, and then march || 
I understood the Senator || on, I will, as a Senator from the State of Ohio, || 


that there are a great many intelligent men in the 
United States, but perhaps a great many more 
prejudiced men in the United States, who think 
that General Halleck is not adequate to the duties 
of the post that he fills. [Lam not one of that num- 
ber. It has been my good fortune to know him 
intimately for the last six or seven years, to have 
spent months in his society, to have talked over 
with him all the subjects connected with the war, 
with the origin of the war, and to have listened 
to him from time to time on everything that he 
deemed to be necessary for the purpose of bring- 
ing the war toa successful termination; and with - 
out professing to be more of a judge than any 
other civilian can be, it appeared to me, forming 
the opinion from these facts alone, that he was 
as fit, if not more fit, to discharge the duties of 
the place that he holds than any other man who 
could have been selected. 

I know, too, that that was the opinion of the 
present lieutenant general, General Scott. It waa 
at his special instance mainly, I believe, that 
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he was selected for thecomm io nt c aded ted 
y atCormth not 80 as entirely LO sal- 
isfy the public, but he conducted it in one 
to a successful termination, and | have heard 
piuary men of high capacity, who now stand 
very high in the« vifidence of the public, say that 
it could not have been conducted with greater 
ability. 

It is true, sir, and it may be owing to his phys- 
ical constiiution or to the education that he has 
received, that he may have made himself obnox- 
jous to individual censure by not having that po- 





he campaig 
seuse 


liicness which characterizes some men. When 
he means not to do athing, he says *‘ No.’’ He 


may not say itin Chesterfieldian terms, but he 
has this rood quality, that when he inte ode to act 
no,” he says ** no 3 and he adheres to ** no. 
ltisthe greatmisfortune of men in high places that 
they ar if the y have opinions, un lable to persevere 
inthem ‘Sheree affected by the influence around 
them; the opimion of to-day ceases to be acted 
upon to-morrow by this outside influence. Butl 
kuow the General-in-Chief of the armies of the 
United States well enough to know that all such 
outside influence, as mere influence, is thrown 
away upon him. He acts upan his own judg- 
ment, and a judgmentin military matters enlight- 
ened by long and careful study, by books that 
have received, | believe, thecommendation of most 
of the military men of the country; and as far, 
therefore,as | am advised, he is abundantly com- 
petent to ‘dit scharge the dati s of the post which 
he holds. Ifthere have been disasters, mistakes 
which might have been corrected, | rather think 
when history comes to record the events thatare 

curring aud have occurred around us, the cause 
of such disasters will be found referable to others 
and not to the General-in-Chief. His advice has 
notalways been followed; he has not at times 
been consulted at all, and when consulted his 
opinion has not been 
much inclined to think that the dissatisfaction of 
the country, a dissatisfaction which, as it seems 


ae 


to me, is well founded, at the wantof success of | 


Potomac—I!I mean the want of 
success—is not to be attributed to Gen- 
Ilalleck, but to others, or to some others. 
Chere is ho man inthe country, and [ speak that 
too from a personal observation, not continued 


the army of the 
comple Le 
eral 


through the last six or seven weeks, but from the | 


time he assumed the command up to about six 
or seven weeks ago; 
visiting his office, and | say from personal ob- 
servauion that there isno man in the country who 


has given his time more undividedly to the service | 


of the country than he has, and intelligently de- 
voted it to the service of the country. 


As to the army of the Potomac, the public are | 


di ssatish d. 
every 


been dissatisfied with 
with 


Thy Vv have 
man who has been at its head; 


with Meade, But the fate of that army, Mr. Pres- 


i sai proves their undying loyalty, and it proves | 


also their unflinching gallantry. 
- y were organized up to the 


From the time 


ihe cnemy upon equal terms victory has perched 
upon ther standard, 

They have 
finia, ad faidure in my view unaccountable, unjusti- 
liable, inexcusable. 
bered es esarny. 
a ici d so suc 


inated im the 


It has for some time outnum- 
y. When General McClellan con- 
cessfully the campaign which term- 
battles of South Mountain and An- 
tictam, and it was supposed, and justly supposed 


as 1 think, that thearmy of Lee should have been | 


destroyed, it was proposed by the general in com- 


mand here io leave twenty thousand men upon | 


the other side of the Potomac, sufficient to meet 

e whole of Lee’s army if they attempted to make 
in assaultupon the city, and to march with sixty 
thousand men on the other side of the river so as 
io cut Lee off. ‘The advice was not followed: 
there was an apprehension, a feverish appreien- 
sion that the city was not safe, and, in order to 
place the safety of the city be ‘yond all possible 
que stion, the movement was re ye cle ud, which must 
have resulted, or, to speak more gu anda rdiy, in all 
probability would have resulted in the capture of 
the entire of . ee’s army, 

The fact which L have just stated, Me. Presi- 
dent, I got from a m: yor general in the Army— 


the man who proposed the movement. So,again, 


THE 


” 


followed; and lam very | 


| give on this bill, 





[ was in the daily habit of | 


Me- | 


Clejlan, with Burnside, with Llooker, and now | 


present time they | 
have lostin killed and in senses d nearly one hun- | 
dred thousand men, and whenever they have met | 


failed to drive Lee’s army from Vir- 





at the campaign at Gettysburg, ite is nota mil- 
itary critic country whose voice has been 
raised, or whose pen has been used, that has not 
spoken of oan campaign, and the battles fought 
under the leadership of Meade, as the finest baiues 
on record, not only as regards the unflinching 
heroism of your men and your officers, but the 
skillof the leader. He was but just placed at the 


in the 


head of that army; he felt the responsibility of his | 


situation; he had lost twenty or thirty thousand 
men; and yet, as I understand the fact to be, he 
was willing to pursue the enemy, when unfortu- 
nately taking the advice of his corps commanders 


that proposition did not meet w ith their assent— | 


I believe they were divided about it—and he failed 
to pursue the enemy. He was unwilling to as- 
sume the responsibility. [think he oughtto have 
done it. I thought then, and | think now, if he 
had done it, we should no longer have before us 
the confederate army in Virginia. But the re- 
sponsibility was very great. It is due to history 
to say that where victory would terminate at the 
termination of the last of those days was very 


uncertain; a feather almost might have changed | 
the resuli; and if he had been defeated afterwards | 


in making the second attack, with his reduced 
force and his men worn down by fatigue, what 


| would have become of this District and the Gov- 


ernment? It is not to be wondered at that an 


| officer who though not young in years was for 
the first time put at the head of an army as great || 


almost in numbers as Napoleon ever commanded 
should have felt that responsibility and quailed un- 
der it, quailed not from any physical fear, quailed 


from no unwillingness to hazard his life in carry- | 


ing the flag of his countr y everywhere triumph- 
ant, 
crushing responsibility which would have been 
upon himif he had failed in that further move- 
ment, and the capital had been taken; and then 
the whole country would have censured him. 

I rose, Mr. President, merely for the purpose of 


excluding any conclusion which anybody might | 


think proper to form from any vote that I shall 
that | have notentire confidence 
in the ability of General Halleck, and more con- 
fidence—I speak it with no purpose of disparaging 


General Grant—to fill the station which he now | 


holds than any other officer in the Army. 
Mr. CONNESS. 


Senators who have spoken in regard to this bill. 
‘The Senator from Ohio when up directed his ar- 


gumeéntin such a manner that the bill might be | 
adopted as it came from the House of Representa- | 


lives, Without the amendments propose ‘i by the 
Committee on Military Affairs of this body, and 


while presenting his views on the question went | 


at large into the history of the campaigns of 
General Grant, describing his great successes 
ability as a military leader, his preéminent ability 


over any other man developed thus far by this || 


war. Ll agree with that Senator in his review, and 
in the compliments and conclusions that he de- 
duces from the history of the war thus far for 
General Grant; but | do not agree with him in 


proposing to pay an empty compliment to Gen- || 


eral Grant for these services. I do not agree with 


him that, while the war has developed the great- | 


est amount of genius in him, and also found the 
ereatest number of successes under 
should simply be treated to a compliment very 
much the equivalent of the resolution already 


passed by Congress, thanking him fpr his emi- | 
| nent services, by making him new on the passage 


of this bill a lieutenant general without a chief 
command, 


It has been stated in addition, and the country 
comprehends it, that for nearly three years past 
the greatest army that our country has yet put 


| together and orgamzed and equipped has failed 
| of success in this war, namely, the army of the | 


Potomac, 
ivolled its columns with only partial success and 
sometimes with complete defeat. Mr. President, 
I ask is there not cause enough in that to seek 
now, through all the military commanders that 
this war bas thus far developed, for a man with 


sufficient genius, with suflicient military capacity, | 
possessing at the same time the confidence of the | 


country, to conduct, control, and direct from this 
time forward the fortunes of the army of 
Potomac? 

Is the Senator from Ol:io willing merely to puss 
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but that he should have quailed from the | 


| unless they be adopted I s 


Mr. President, there appears | 
to be a good deal of difference of opinion among 
| rection of the President. 


y his | 





his lead, he | 


| ingly. 
upon the gratitude of the country, let us say * 
| i gr < ury, 

Commander after commander has cone | 


the | 


| the Senator from Lowa against the } 
i} bill which, instead of satisfy: ing af that it ought 
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thisbillasa compliment to Ge moral Grewi: rivine 
him a mere degree more in rank, without encitliy, 
him to the command that it should give him, wi: 

out giving him the power and contro} that qj 
mind of the nation now looks to him as the bee 
possessor of? | say that if the Senator from O};\, 

or any other Senator, is in favor of that manne rof 
compensation to Gencral Grant, of that disposition 
of title and rank, it is less than i is due, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CONNESS. Certainly. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Does the Senator propose 
to make General Grant, as he is to be the man, 
lieutenant general, independent of the President? 

Mr. CONNESS. I donot, sir. Iam totally 
opposed to that, but Tam tn favor of making hin 
lieutenant general and General-in-Chief of the 
armies of the United States under the direction 
of the President, and subject to removal at the 
pleasure of the President, recognizing in the Pregi- 
dent the constitutional Conmander- -in-Chief of 
our armies. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Then! willask my friend 


another question, If we make him lieutenant 
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| general,and he isthe only lieutenant general, does 


he not of necessity, unless the President should 
prohibit it am some way, become commander of 
the armies? 

Mr. CONN YESS. I answer the Senator with 
great candor, | think that legitimately such would 


i . 
| be the result; but we have seen, time and again, a 


great deal of hair-splitting and a great deal of in- 
decision in determining questions as those ques- 
tions applied to generals in the field, and to men be- 
fore the people; and 1 want to make the language 
of this bill so clear and so distinct that the Pres- 
ident of the United States will see his duty, se: 
what the will of Congress is, not deduce it, but 
have it clearly before him. [ hope thatthe amend- 
ments proposed by the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs will be adopted, and I say before I close that 
shall feel compelled to 
vote against the bill as it stands. 

Mr. HALE. I! do not propose to occupy the 
time of the Senate long, but | want to call the at- 
tention of Senators to one objection that has been 
made to this bill, which strikes me as not having 
much force in it, and thatis that itconfers supreme 
command on the lieutenant general, under the d- 
If | have understood 
the argument raised against that provision of the 
bill, itis said that it isan impeac himent of the con- 
stitutional pre rogative of the President. [donot 
understand it so, and | find that Congress in t's 
past legislation has not so understood it. | fir 
man act passed about two years ago in relat 
to the other branch of the service, the Nuns, 
that Congress undertook to decide the ore directly 
without reference to the President who should 
command a first-rate vessel, who should com- 
manda second-rate,who should command a third- 
rate, and who a fourth-rate; and Congress pro- 
vided by law that first-rates should be commanded 
by commodore 8, second-rates by captains, third- 

rates by commande ars, and fourth-rates by lieu 

tenant commanders. Stull the President is Com- 
soandeneh- Chief of the Navy as much as he i ot 
the Army; and if you undertake to designate what 
shail be the peculiar command ofan officer of the 
Navy, 1 do not see the slightest objection to pre- 
seribing by law what shall be the particular com- 
mand of any officer in the Army. To my! 

that objection is without foundation. 

I shalt vote, if ever I get a chance to vote on this 
bill, for it just as it came from the House of Rep- 
resentatives without any of the amendments pro- 
posed by the committee, because if 1 want t . do 
a thine | wish to doit graciously and not gradc- 
If we think that General Grant hasa claim 


ind when the peculiar Representatives of the 
ple, the members of the other House, havi 
fit in the exercise of their undoubted preroga''’' 


im 


en 


| net to dictate or control but humbly to suggest 
| and advise who should be selected for this | nigi 
| office, 1 think they but speak the sentiment of te 


nd 
ye ople, and Lam willing for one to submit; ene 


i do it without any é great repugnance upon my 
part. + he 
‘There is one reason that has been assigned )9 
assage of this 
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+ to pass, isthe strongest argument Ihave heard 


" vuld pass. He says—I cannot quot 
amy but 1 think I have the idea—that if we 
iis ’ - ‘5 .] ) 
¢ his office of lieutenant general we shali 
b \ iuse to repent of it before this session is 


Overs because otl r generals watching care buy 


what we are doing willcome up with their claims, 
and we shall have to increase the list. I pray 
Almighty God thatthe Senator spoke the truth. 
| hope that there are some other generals in our 
armies who, When they see the high reward which 
Congress, as the mouthpiece of the people, award 
to a brave and successful soldier, will be stimu- 


Like honor; and if it did nothing else but stimu- 
late an honorable ambition in the minds of these 
other generals when they see what Congress and 
the people ot the country have done for General 
Grant, it would be very bencficial if the resuli be 
to stir and excite and move them to make ener- 
vetic eflurts to place themselves upon the same 
roll of honor, so that Congress, with equal con- 
sistency, may tender them the like reward, 

Mr. President, if 1 stood anywhere else except 
in this high council chamber of the nation, where 
every man is supposed to speak, and where lI 
believe every man speaks, just exactly what he 
thinks without any sinister or covert meaning, | 

sould think that those gentlemen who are so 

iuously opposed to rendering this due honor 
to General Grant, were secret enemics of Mr. 
Lincolu by the course which they have taken to- 
ward General Grant and want to put him onthe 
inside track for the Presidency; for, sir, let it go 
abroad, justly or unjastly, let the people get a 
ion thatdrom any motives the due tribute to 
the gallantry and self-sacrifice and the great vic- 
torics Which General Grant has won is withheld, 
that there has beeh a fi eling in favor of withhold- 
1m him the due reward of his merit and the 
prompt and generous acknowledgment of it—let 
that go abroad among the people, and I tell you, 
sir, the people will put it right; they will rally, 
and they will not stop until.over the Senate and 
over Congress they have rendered the highest 
honors in their power to Gencral Grant. 

i do not want to do any such thing as that. I 
want to leave General Grant just exactly where 
his own merits leave him,and I| desire that there 
should be no sinister influence created by our ac- 
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this great advantage over his other competi- 
tors for the Presidency. Sir, there is no feeling 
on the earth, noteven the love of woman, so pow- 
erfulas the feeling of gratitude in the minds of a 
free people for the hero who has gone out in the 
hour of lis country’s peril, taking his life, his 
honor, his reputation, and everything in his hand, 
and standing ready between the country and her 
foes todo what man can do, and to sacrifice all that 
a patriot can sacrifice for the bencfitand the salva- 
tion of his country. If there is a single lesson 
inthe history of this country demonstrated be- 
yond controversy and beyond contradiction it is 
that. What made General Jackson President of 
the United States? What made General Taylor 
President of the United States? 
Q 


ried that the people have been ready to take a 
general even upon trust; and they not only made 
General Jackson and General Taylor Presidents 
of the United States for the great and heroic vic- 
tories Which they had achieved in behalf of their 
country, but the feeling was pushed to such ex- 
cas that they actually took General Pierce [laugh- 
ter} and made him Presidentof the United States. 


That same feeling is strong in the breasts of this 


people. They are not only a brave but a gener- 
ous people, Sir, you may withhold this tribute 
? 


trom General Grant, you may strip the bill as it 
came from the House of Representatives of every- 
‘hing that goes to give it meaning, or force, or 


Vitality, but I tell you that everything you do 
Will have a tendency to endear General Grant 
more and more to the synrpathics, the affeciion, 
and the gratitude of his country. 

Mr. President, we are told that there is no pre- 
cedent for this measure. That is true; there is 
hot exactly any precedent for it; and we are ina 
lime at this moment not to follow precedents but 
to make them. There is no precedent for sucha 
Sigantic rebellion as we are engaged in; there is 
ho precedent in the history of this conntry or in 
the history of the werld for the situation which 


lated to exertion to show themselves worthy of 


tion, however well intended, that shall tend to give 


So far has this feeling of gratitude been car- | 


our country presents; a i if we had sloppe d to be 
tied up by precedents before we entered upon a 
vigorous prosecution of this war, the destinies of 
this country would have been fixed long ago. 
When Fort Sumter Was allacked, when the 


na- 
onal authority was defied, the national flag tram- 
pled in the dust, and rebellion, red-handed, stood 
threatening the very existence of the nation, sup- 
pose that President Lincoln before he called out 
seventy-five thousand men to defend the country 
had sent for some pettifogging lawyer to hunt au- 
thorities and find outa precedent for whata Presi- 
dent of the United States might doin such an emer- 
gency as that, and when he could not find any- 
thing in the books he had stopped and ceased and 
waited unul Congress came together, where would 
the country have been? 
But, sir, the 

sagacity and of patriotism would do, and what 
he should have done. 


He saw the emergencies 
of the country, he saw the desperate condition in 
which he was placed, and he took the responsi- 
bility, and without law and without authority he 
called these men into the field, trusting that Con- 
gress When they came together would see that the 
circumstances were such as to justify his action 
and to demand it, aud witha full and generous 
confidence that they would sustain him. 
sir, he did right. I said he did it without law; 
but he did not do it without law. There was a 
law higher than any that Congress had made or 
could make, and that was ** the safely of the Re- 
public,’’ which the old writers upon the Roman 
law tell us ‘fis the supreme law.’’ It was upon 
that law that he acted without looking for prece- 
dents. Sir, I shall be glad if we make a prece- 
dent here that can be followed. I shall be glad 
if we confer this honor upon General Grant, and 
surred and stimulated by the example there comes 
crowding upon the area general a general 
bringing his laurels and the proofs of his victory, 
and laying them déwn at the feet of Congress, 
and asking us to do unto him as we have done 
unto General Grant, and the more the better, and 
the sooner they come the better. 

Mr. President, in the tremendous emergencies 
ofthiscounts y,Su hasnomancould have foreseen 
and such as we can now hardly realize, General 
Grant has gone forward and with the simplicity 
of a Roman and the patriotism of an American he 
has done all that human agency could do in the 
perilous conditions in which he found himself; 
and now shall we cease to reward him, shall we 
cease to acknowledge everything that is due to 
him because we cannot find a precedent? 1 trust 
not, sir; but I trust that in the action of Congress 
to-day upon this matter we shall set a precedent 
which those who come after us will be proud to 
follow. But,sir,l hope that in the history of the 
country there never will arrive a crisis when the 
war through which we 
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are now going will be 
looked to as a precedent. I hope sucha rebellion 
never will exist again, and I believe itnever will. 
I believe that if you put General Grant in a situ- 
ation where he can go on and consumimate what 
he has so well bi fui he 


will terminate this war, 
and terminate it 


so effectually that centuries will 
clapse before our 8Succe ssors Will have occasion 
to look to our doings for precedents to guide them. 
Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, 1 am so anx- 
ious to take the vote upon the passage of this joint 
resolution which make Graut a 
lieutenant general that | reluctantly detain the 
Senate for a few mone 
from New Hampshire has made some 
that I think require a brief notice, 
The Senator expresses the hope that Ce nzress 
will now make a prec edent, that the Congress of 


is to General 


; ' ' ! J a? - 
nuts. But, sir, the Senator 


sugee suliohs 


the United States will pass this resolution as it 
comes to us from the Llouse of Representatives; 
a resolution that dictates to the Chief Mawistrate 
of the Republic who shall be 
general. IL hope the S 
will do no such thing. 


lieutenant 
United States 
I hop » too, that we shall 
vole without any relevence to the presidential elec- 
tion, or for the Presidency. For 
myself, sir, | take no part whatever in any of the 
movements here or elsewhere looking to making 
a President of the United States in November 
next. It will be time enough for us to turn our 
attention to that great duty when it comes upon 
us. Our duty now is higher and nobler. 

But, Siu, I trust that 


resolution as propose a ly the Comiumiutice on Miuali- 


thi ide 


nate of the 





to candidates 


' 
Lint Denial Will pas Live 


President did what every man of 


And, | 
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e 
tary Affairs, to make a lieutenant general and not 
dictate to the President who that heutenant gen- 
eral shall be. The public judgment of the country 
points "to General Grant; the Liouse of Repre - 
sentatives has expressed iis wish for his appoint- 
ment; and 1 believe the sentimentof the Senate to 
approach unanimity that General Grant shall be 
appointed. L know, sir, that the President of the 
United States is in favor of that appointment. It 
seems lo me that Congress ought not to tell the 
President whonr he shall appowt. Why should 
the Congress of the United States ad vise the Pres- 
ident to appoint General Grant? If there bea 
man on earth that has been the faust friend of Gen- 
eral Grant, it is Abraham Lincola. When the 
public judgment was against him, when portions 
of the public press denounced him, when officers 
filled the city with communications against him, 
when members of Congress shrank from his side 
or criticised him harshly, when the pressure was 
made toremove him, the President of the Unued 
States stood firmly by him, had confidence in him, 
carried him in triumph through, and he has nobly 
proved himself worthy of that confidence. I know 
no body of men on the earth, in Congress or out 
of Congress, that has a right to go to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and advise him to ap- 
point General Grant. General Grant’s great ser- 
vice to the country is owing to the fact that the 
President stood firmly by him when so many 
turned their backs upon him. He who stood by 
him in the hours of doubt, when his fame was 
clouded by misrepresentations or misunderstand - 
ings, is notlikely to turn his back upon him now, 
when he has rendered such services to his coun- 
try and won such honors for himself. 

‘Therefore, sir, it does seem to me that there is 
an impropriety in passing through the Congress 
of the United Siates this resolution as it comes 
from the Llouse ef Representatives, saying to the 
President that we recommend the appointnent of 
General Grant. The Presidentis as ready to make 
that appointment as Congress is to vote for this 
gerade of lieutenant general. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland has 
expressed hisconfidence in General Haileck. We 
are living in imes when men are harshly judged 
in every department of public life. We are pass- 
ing through acivil war, and there is hardly aman 
in public life, civil or military, that is not sub- 
jected to the criticism, to the censure, to the re- 
buke, and to the denunciation of large portions 
of our countrymen. ‘To General Halleck, I be- 
lieve, we have done injustice, and to many other 
public officers we have been unjust, and that will 
be the judgmentof the future when we have passed 
through these stern scenes, and the record is fully 
disclosed to the world. It always has been so. 
Through the trials of the Revolution, one por- 
tion of our countrymen were fault-finding with 
the other, A number of men in the Continental 
Congress were opposed to Washington, and they 
were among some of the best and noblest pa- 
triots of that ave. Just so in the last war with 
England, men that we have almost deified since 
were then censured and denounced by large por- 
tions of the country. 


We are apt in our umes 
to underrate the magnitude of this contest and the 
gravity of the events that are passing around us. 
We are apt to find fault with and belittle the men 
who are engaged in public affairs, civil and mili- 
tary; but when the triamph is won, and won it 
will be, when the record goes to the world a bet- 
ter age will measure these transcendent events 
more accurately than we are do 
justice to the public men of our day, civil and 
tatlitary, to their capacity and to their character, 
J think men in civil life or military life who are 
earie stly striving to serve ther country, a@ 


doing, and wil 


though 
they may make mistakes and do make mistakes, 
may cally trust to the ) idgment of the coming 
future. 

The Senator from Iowa has spoken of the great 
services rendered by Washington and by General 
Scott, who have been made leutenant generals. 
Well, sir, has not General Grant rendered trans- 
cen Le has fought 
seventeen battles for the Republic and won them 
ul; he has taken more prisoners and more can- 
non than ever Washington or Scott saw on all 
their battle-fields. He has rendered great service 


to the 


lewt 


serwices to the country? 


country in this creat struggle, and tl p- 


ular Voice powil Lo him a8 the man to receive 8 


rreal honor 1 think it bas been weil and nobly 
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earned. {| have confidence in him, asl have in all 
men, civil and military, who know whatthis war 
is about, who understand its cause. He under- 
stood its cause, and had the sagacity to’ see in 
August last that the cause of this rebellion, sla- 
very, was dead. He then declared that it would 
take a standing army, if we made peace, to sup- 


he wanted peace, to making any peace until this 
question was forever settled. It was not only the 
language of a great general but the language of a 
genuine statesman, and [ honor him for it. 

Now, sir, | hope that the Senate will take this 
resoluuion, amended as proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and pass it; that the House 
of Representatives will concur inthe amendment; 
that the President of the United States will prompt- 
ly nominate General Grant for this high position; 
that he will be promptly confirmed by the unani- 
mous voice of the Senate; and that he will take 
his place under the President of the United States 
as the highest military officer of the Republic. 

Mr. HOWE. 
to this deLate through the afternoon, and I list- 
ened to a debate on the same question on one or 
two other occasions with an earnest and prayer- 
ful desire to ascertain, if IT could, what the ques- 
tion in dispute is. T understand that the distinct 
proposition upon which we are to-vote is toamend 
the bill by striking outcertain clauses. The effect 
of those clauses I understand to be to recommend 
to the President of the United States the appoint- 
ment of General Grant as lieutenant general, and 
to confer upon the lieutenant general made un- 
der the billthe chiefeommand ofthe Army. Such 
I understand to be the effect of these clauses. It 
is moved to strike them out. Senators say it will 
not do to put sucha recommendation in the bill; 
it is dictation to the President; and yet the House 
of Representatives, the immediate representatives 


of the people, by an immense majority have ex- | 


pressed such a wish. The people themselves 


Mr. President, I have listened | 


throughout the whole country, in every fiber of | 
them, have made known such a wish; and Sen- | 


ators say, speaking individually, that there is but 
ove man who can fill the place, and that is Gen- 
eral Grant. ‘They put all these declarations in 
the Globe; they make them over and over again; 
but they say, do not put the same language in the 
bill, because that is dictation to the President! 

[ cannot so understand it for my life. When 
the Senator from Massachusetts, the chairman of 
the Military Committee, stands in his place here 
and calls upon the Senate to strike out this rec- 
ommendation of General Grant from the bill, but 
still says that the country demands of the Presi- 
dent the appointment of General Grant, I do not 
see why he does not dictate to the President just as 
much as if he said no such thing but let the ques- 
tion be taken on the bill as it came tous from the 
House of Representatives and contented himself 
with saying simply “ ay’’ to the passage of that 
bill. Ido not think that would be any more dic- 
tation than the declaration we have heard out of 
the mouth ofalmostevery Senator who hasspoken 
here. 

Mr. President, I indicated the other day a pur- 
pose to vote for this bill. I want to have some 
reason for voting for it. As it came from the 
House of Representatives I thought I had a good 
reason. Lthought thatas iteame from the House 
of Representatives the bill said to the President: 
** We, the representatives of the people, are will- 
ing to create anew the grade of lieutenant general, 
not upon condition, but for the reason that we 
want that authority conferred on one man who 
has shown himself capable of it.’? For that reason 
1 was willing to go for the bill, and [ donot want 
to go for it for any other reason; I do not want 
to get rid of the additional money that will go into 
the pocket of whoever may be named lieutenant 
general. There are other methods of getting rid 
of it. We can vote it to ourselves as we did last 
year, and that would suit me better, although I 
did not vote for that. There are other methods 


of getting rid of all the surplus money you have 
. 


in the Treasury. 

Now, when it comes to the matter of authority 
which this bill proposes to confer, there is none 
about it, Itdoes not propose to confer any ad- 
ditional authority on sngbally. The President 
without this bill can confer all the authority that 
this bill proposes to give to the lieutenant gen- 
eral upon any general officer that he pleases, and 


| ane. 
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it is conferred to-day upon one, and has been cver 
siace this war commenced conferred upon some 
What other purpose then have we for vot- 
ing for this bill if we do not couple with it a re- 


| quest that the authority, the rank, the pay should 


be conferred upon that one individual whom the 


| Senator from Massachusetts, whom almost all 
port slavery; and that he was opposed, much as || 


Senators, whom almost all Representatives, whom 
almost the whole country say has shown himself 
to be fitted for it? 

3ut the Senator from Maryland said that un- 
less we adopted these amendments, the passage 
of the bill would be a direct reflection upon Gen- 
eral Halleck, the present General-in-Clief of the 
Army. Tell me how, sir. What reflection the 


passage of the bill with that recommendation in | 
it would be upon the present General-in-Chiefany | 


more than the passage of the bill without that 
language in itand accompanied by the speeches 
and declarations that have been made on the floor 


of the Senate and on the floor of the other House, | 


I cannot understand for my life. 

For my single self, sir, allow me to say I am 
not here to attack General Halleck or to attack 
any other general. I never have spent a day’s 
labor since | have been a representative of the 
people in any such business. When any servant 
of the people of the United States does his duty 
well, I thank him. When he does not, | am 
sorry for it; I never felt that | could make him 
do his business better or come nearer to the dis- 





| charge of his duty by standing here in my place | 
and howling at him; and | have spent no part of | 
my time in any such employment as that, and I | 


am not here to attack General Halleck. 
There isanother reason, a constitutional reason, 
why I do not spend any portion of my time in 


attacking generals and Secretaries and subordi- | 
There is this reason why I do not attack | 


nates, 


the General-in-Chief, the general of a corps, or | 


the general of a brigade: they are only responsi- 
ble for doing the best they can, for achieving such 
results as they are capable of, and as the means 


placed in their power will enable them to achieve; | 


and whether sucha battle was lost through the fault | 


| of abrigade or of a brigadier, or such a campaign | 


was disastrous through the fault of the General-in- 


| Chief, or the general in command, or the Com- 


| dom allow myself to reflect upon, never to discuss | 


| made since the commencement of this war, and | 


mander-in-Chief, these are questions which I sel- 


in the Senate or elsewhere. 

lam only prepared to say that there has been 
one mistake made from the commencement of this 
war. I know of but one mistake that has been 


thatis that we have allowed about twoand a half 
millions I think of genuine rebels and about two 
and a half million semi-rebels within our own 


territories and jurisdiction, with twenty-six mil- | 


lion loyal people at our bidding and our com- 
mand, with unlimited resources of money and of 
men; I say we have allowed this insignificant 


force of treason to lie here confronting us from | 


| May, 1861,to the present time. That is the only 


| mistake I know of. 


—— 





Scott or General Halleck or you and I are to be 
held responsible for it, 1 am not prepared just 
now to say. I do say it ought not to have been, 
and it need not have been. 
President, to our belief, te our faith that the peo- 
ple are capable of self-government; we owed it to 
that fundamental doctrine on which our institu- 
tions stand, the doctrine of human equality, the 
doctrine that one man is as good as another, to 
have shown that twenty-six million were not 


merely stronger than five million but that they | 


were capable of riding over and riding down five 
million at once and forever. That ought to have 


been done; and your flag, upheld by such vast 


numbers, and such vast loyalty, and such un- 
questionable valor, ought never to have been com- 
pelled to waver on a single field. 

So, sir, you see I waive every disposition to 
find fault with this general or that; but I do rec- 
ognize the fact which almost every one here has 
spoken of freely, that one general who has filled 
very important commands almost from the com- 
mencement of this war has been most.uniformly 
successful; that portion of the public resources 
which has been placed in his hands has produced 


That | am prepared to say | 
| ought not to have been and need not have been; | 
but whether the Commander-in-Chief or General | 


We owed it, Mr. | 





| results the most beneficent and the most import- | 


ant, 


I am disposed to put the resources of the | 
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nation into his hands, to let him marshal for a few 
months the people of the United States, and gee 
what will come of that. He may fail us. He 
may not be equal to this vast command. I can. 
not say. He has been found very faithful anq 
successful over a few things. 1 was disposed to 
vote for the bill as it came from the House of Rep. 
resentativesand make him ruler overagreat many 
—the whole lot. 

That is the only reason I have for voting for jt 
and if you strike out this recommendation I hay. 
no reason for voting for the bill, and I shall not 
vote for it, for then you confer upon the President 
simply the authority to make a licutenant general, 
1 do not wanta lieutenant general for any pure 
pose except to exercise this command. He can 
give this command to General Grant to-day, if he 
pleases. He does give it to General Halleck. Gen- 
tlemen assume here upon the floor that if you 
authorize the rank of lieutenant general to be given 
to any one, he will give itto General Grant. Why 
should he? Why should he give the chief com- 
mand,with the rank of lieutenant general, to Gen- 
eral Grant,when he gives the chiefcommand with- 


| out the rank of lieutenant general to another offi- 


cer? I do not know that he would not do it; | 
certainly think he would do it; but I do certainly 
know that there is no dictation in asking him to 
do what we all think ought to be done, and which 
every one concedes he wishes to have done. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, the con- 
dition of the Senate and the vacant seats show 
very well that every Senator has made up his 
mind pretty much on this question, and that de- 
bate is entirely useless about it; and therefore 
what I have to say I say merely for the purpose 
of defending myself against an inference that may 
be drawn from what has been said by the honor- 
able Senator from New Hampshire, and intimated 
by some other Senators; and that is that every 
Senator who dares to vote for the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
the Committee on Military Affairs themsclves in 
pressing these amendments, are guilty of a desire 
to detract something from the honor that is due 
to General Grant, and must stand before the peo- 
ple as being willing to withhold from him the 
hi¢h credit and honor that is due to him; for that 
is clearly the inference to be drawn from the speech 
of the honorable Senator from New Hampshire. 

Now, sir, I propose to support by my vote the 
recommendations of the Committee on Military 
Affairs; and if these recommendations are adopted 
I propose to vote for the bill crenting the office of 
lieutenant general; and I wish to say, sir, that in- 
stead of desiring to detract anything from the 
honor that I am willing to bestow upon General 
Grant, if he is to be the man—and that is taken 
for granted; there is no dispute about it—I doit 
for this, among other reasons, that [ wish not to 
deprive him of the honor that he will receive from 
the nomination in case it shall be conferred upon 
him. 1 wish to add to what has been said in the 
Senate and in the other House in regard to him, 
the free selection of the Chief Magistrate and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies of the United 
States, of him as the man, his judgment exercised 
upon it without dictation and without advice, at 
least withotit any advice contained on the face of 
the bill. 

Sir, [ think it would be detracting from that 
honor, if it is to be conferred by the Chief Magis- 
trate upon him, that we should undertake in the 
bill to advise him about what we wish, and add 
the weight of popular sentiment, if it is popular 
sentiment, to the honor which is proposed to be 
conferred. 

Mr. HOWE. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask a question? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWE. The question | wish to ask Is 
if, in the judgment of the Senator from Maine, 
the appointment of lieutenant general conferred 
by the President would be any credit to the indi- 
vidual if it was again&t the sentiment of the peo 
ple of the United States? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That would very much 
diminish its value; but I take it everybody as- 
sumes that there is no dispute about that point 
here; it has been indicated in the other House; 
gentlemen propose to indicate it here; but it must 
be understood and presumed that the resident 


of the United States, being Commander-in-Chief 


of the armies of the United States, ought to know 
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who has rendered the most distinguished services 
and who is the most fit man to fill this great place; 
and when the President of the United States, un- 
der an act of Congress leaving him free to judge 
and to select the individual, says: that he has 
jearned from his position that that is the man, it 
is a double honor to him that he is thus selected. 

Now, sit, while it might have been very well 
for the House of Representatives in its enthusi- 
asm to name the man, there is, in my judgment, 
a very great impropriety in our doing so. I have 
so considered it from the beginning. Sir, we are 
Senators———- 5 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator will allow me to 
suggest that the bill, when it was introduced ori- 
cinally and when it was reported, did not name 
the man. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I know that, and I was 
saving that while it might beexcusable in the 
enthusiasm of the moment for the House of Rep- 
resentatives to do what it has done in this in- 
stance, it will not be so excusable inus. And 
why? For the simple reason that we are yet to 
act as judges on whatever nomination may be 
made. 
nomination of the President shall be confirmed 
byus. Weare to act upon it judicially. Is there 
any propriety in us, when we pass an act of Con- 
gress authorizing the appointment of an officer, 


upon whose appointment we are ourselves to act | 


as judges, saying beforehand that we are prepared 


to advise that A, B, or C should be no nominated | 
and his name sent to us for confirmation? I con- | 
sider that there is a gross impropriety in our at- | 


iempting to do any such thing. 

Let me illustrate it by a case where I think all 
will see the impropriety. Suppose that we were 
passing an appropriation bill to-day, and in that 
should make an appropriation fora new minister 
abroad, & minister plenipotentiary to some for- 
eign court where we have none now, and it were 
proposed to add to it that Congress recommend 
that Mr. Jones, or Mr. Smith, or somebody else 
be appointed to that office; no matter how distin- 
guished the individual might be, I take it the Sen- 
ate would see inan instant that it would be grossly 


improper and contrary to all precedent and rule | 


for us to attempt to do sucha thing. Standing, 
as we do, as advisers of the President after the 
nomination is made, it would certainly be im- 


proper for us to attempt to advise beforehand, | 


This is the main view which I have in regard to 
this matter, and therefore I have been from the 
beginaing in favor of the amendments proposed 
by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Now, sir, let me say a word or two more. Gen- 
tlemen have talked about an ‘*empty honor’’ to 
General Grant. There is something in this, l 
take it, besides an honor to General Grant. I do 
not intend to vote upon the bill before the Senate 
merely on the ground of conferring an honor upon 
an individual. If I vote for it at all, as I hope I 
may be able to do, it will be because, among other 
reasons, I think the public interests require that 
the office be created. Why do I think so? I have 
come to the conclusion that it would be well to 
have a military man of distinguizhed reputation, 
who has the confidence of the country, in com- 
mand. Itis true that it may be answed€d that the 
President has the power now to create precisely 
such an officer; that is, to appoint somebody to 
command allour armies. That is true; but 1 may 
possibly be of opinion that the President does not 
mean to exercise that power; and I may possibly 
be of opinion that it is worth while to jog hima 
little upon that point to put somebody in com- 
mand, not to be independént of him, but in the 
multitude of his duties to relieve hira of the ne- 





This office cannot be conferred until the | 


cessity he is now under to do the military think- | 


ing of the country as well as the civil. I may 
have come to the conclusion that it will do no 
harm to have such an officer, who, although sub- 
ject to the President, liable to be removed by him, 


controlled by him, as he should be by the Con- | 


Sutution, yet may act for himself, not independ- 
ently of the President, but independently until he 
's controlled or directed otherwise. It may be well 
to have some general whose mind may be called 


‘Upon to overlook the whole field of operations in 
whole country, and a distinguished military | 


the 


= for that purpose, If I have come to that con- 
“usion, then it would inevitably follow, perhaps, 
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Is itanempty honor? My friend from Cali- 
fornia said something about his being unwilling 


5 | 


to confer an empty honor upon General Grant. 


Why, sir, is it an empty honor to confer upon a | 


man like him, distinguished as he is, who when 


he was originally in the Army I believe was not | 


there long enough to get higher than the grade of 


lieutenant, and who has now been in service be- | 


tween two and three years; is it an empty honor 
to suy that that man has so distinguished him- 
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| self in the course of three years that we make | 
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| him the first military officer in the country over 


all other major generals and all our armies, con- 


| ferring upon him at the same time a pay amount- 


ing I believe in the whole to some twelve or 
thirteen thousand dollars a year for life—vastly 


| better and greater, take it as a whole, than is 


conferred upon the President or anybody else— 
over all and every one so far as pecuniary recom- 
pense is concerned, and placing that man at an 


| early age of life, too, in a position where from 


necessity, so long as he conducts himself well, he 
has the control of all the military operations of 
the country, unless the President for good rea- 
sons should see fit to deprive him of it? 

Do gentlemen call that an empty honor? If it 
is, it isan empty honor that many men of the 
greatest attainments m any sphere of life would 
be very glad to attain. 


put into the bill, what? Nothing that adds to his 


No, sir; this talk about | 
anempty honor is merely that gentlemen may 
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Mr. CONNESS. Permit me again with the 
Senator’s leave to say that I agree with him in 
nearly all that he has said, and that in calling the 
rank and tide an empty compliment, I but in part 
adopted the language of the honorable Senator 
from Ohio, or at least took issue with that lan- 
guage. As | understood him to contend that it 
was a compliment due to General Grant, and that 
as a compliment we should confer it, | meant to 
be understood to say, and I wish the Senator from 
Maine to understand me as occupying that po- 


| sition, that | would do nothing more than has al- 


ready been done by Congress in the way of offering 


| compliment, but I would do now what is proposed 

(in this bill with the amendments offered by the 
: _~ 

| Committee on Military Affairs for its uses and 


power, but may say in the bill that he shall have | 


the power. I look upon it in the first place as 
a new precedent, which I am never in favor of 
establishing unless there is a necessity for it. I 


appeal to my friend from California on that point, | 


and it is the reason L asked him the questions I 


| did. ** Do you propose to make the lieutenant gen- 


eral, whoever he may be, independent of the Pres- 


| ident?”? **No.”’ * Do you not hold that when he 


is made lieutenant general he has from necessity 
the command of the armies of the United States, 
being the first officer, and having no superior?” 
**1 do hold so.”? Very well, then, why do you 


| want to say inthe bill that he shall have command 


of the armies of the United States? Of what ben- 
efitis it? You do not want to effect anything by 
it. Why then embarrass it? Why not put the 


| matter on its simple ground, such as it has been 
| . s 
| put upon before? 


We authorize the President of 
the United States to appoint, subject to our con- 
firmation, a lieutenant general of the Army, and 
we know that when that power is exercised that 
lieutenant general will be atthe head of the Army, 


and at the head of all the military operations of | 


all the armies, subject merely to the constitutional 
Commander-in-Chief. Is notthatenough? And 
when the President says to us, as he will say un- 
questionably, ‘* 1 consider that General Ulysses 
S. Grant is the man of all others, from his great 
services, to be placed in this exalted position,” 
and when ave as we shall unquestionably. unani- 
mously say ‘‘ay’’ to that and confirm him, have 


we not given him a position such as any man | 
living or who ever lived might well be proud of, | 
without putting his name in our bill originally, 


and thus saying to the President, ** Sir, we cannot 
trust you to act on this matter unless we hint to 
you that we want such a man appointed ?”’ 

Mr. CONNESS. Will the Senator permit me 
to explain? Does the Senator understand me to 
be in favor of the billasit came from the House of 

tepresentatives, indicating to the Presidentwhom 
he shall appoint? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Not atall. I understand 
that the honorable Senator is not, but I under- 
stand that he is in favor of putting it on record 
that this lieutenant general shall have command 
of the armies, which is entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. CONNESS. I had the honor to propose 
an amendment which is not under consideration 
now. I would not offer the amendment if these 
amendments proposed by the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs were voted down, not adopted. In 
that event I do not intend to offer my amendment; 
but if these amendments be adopted, then I think 
I can show the honorable Senator from Maine 
that there issome propriety in adopting my amend- 
ment, but I do not understand it now to be under 
consideration. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It is not under consider- 


ation now, but I was addressing myself to lim 


that | should think it my duty to vote for the ap- || and to that particular branch of the subject. It 
i| has been once substantially struck out of the bill. 


pointment of such an officer. 


benefits to the country, and not asa compliment. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. What I said in reference 
to my honorable friend’s proposed amendment 
was rather to save myself the trouble which | sup- 
posed I might have of saying it by and by when 
it was offered, and seeing if I could not convince 
him that all the object he desires to accomplish by 
it will in fact be accomplished by the bill as it 
stands after adopting the amendments of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CONNESS. I beg to say to the Senator 
that it is not my purpose to undertake to discuss 
my amendment when it shall be proposed. [ will 
have it reported from the desk, and if the Senate 
do not consider that itis necessary to be adopted, 
let it be voted down. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I do not intend to ex- 
tend my remarks. As I said, I rose simply to 
defend myself from what might be an inference 
drawn from the remarks of my honorable friend 
from New Hampshire. I cannot consent to be 
placed in the category before the country, because 
| vote for the amendments of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, of being disposed for a moment 
to detract anything from any honor that 1s pro- 
posed to be conferred on General Grant or any 


| other distinguished officer before the country. 


But, sir, upon all these matters we must act 


| after all with reference to our oWn judgment of 


what is rightand proper. As | have stated be- 
fore in the course of my remarks, | cannot see 


| that anything is to be added, by those parts of the 


bill which the committee propose to strike out, to 


| the honor that will result to General Grant if he 
| isto be appointed to this office; but, on the con- 


| a par with him. 


trary, in my judgment that honor would rather be 
lessened by the impression that is to go abroad, 
that we, the Congress, deem it necessary to name 
the man, for fear that after all he may not be se- 
lected, that there is somebody else who stands on 
Jesides, I cannot deem it to be 


| proper in any way, so far as I am concerned, to 


say beforehand that I will vote for the confirma- 
tion of any particular man. All things are pos- 
sible; and now suppose before this nomination 
shall come in to us, or after it shall have come in, 
before we have acted upon it, some very great dis- 
aster should happen to our armies commanded by 
General Grant, some terrible disaster for which 
perhaps he might not be responsible, should we 
not deem it our duty in such a ease to wait and 


| inquire whether on the whole it was advisable to 


confirm such anomination? Unquestionably we 
should. I mention this to illustrate the impro- 
priety, in my judgment, of the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, being the advisers of the President, 
saying inany case beforehand whom they would 
select for an office upon the nomination to which 
they themselves are to’act. That ts the position 
whieh | assume with regard to that point. 

Now, sir, in regard to General Grant himself, 
for fear that | may be misunderstood inany sense, 
I will say that, inmy judgment, if I had the selec- 
tion to-day I would select him unquestionably 
before any one inthe country; he would have my 
vote and my voice, because | believe that of all 


| others he has most distinguished himself, Wheth- 


er it is owing to great ability or to great good for- 
tune,l cannot say. Atany rate he has been suc- 
cessful, and in military matters success is the great 
testof merit in the first instance. And in the next 
place, from all I have heard of him, I believe 
that he isa man of high moral qualities; that he 
not only has physical courage but moral courage; 
that if he had been at Antietam he would have 
followed the retreating army at once and demol- 


| ished it; that if be had been at Gettysburg the 


djrmv of Lee never would have crossed the river, 
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because he would not have commie those about 
him and agreed with them contrary to his own 
opinion; he would have acted, he would have 
taken the responsibiluy. The great danger we 
have been in, the great trouble we have suffered 
intry, Inmy jad giment, is that a great 
many of our military men have asked themselves 
le question how misfortune was to affect them, 
oo whether in case they did not succeed it would 
pot ruin them individually, If they had taken 
their lives, and their reputations as well as their 
lives, in their hands, and said, ** This thing ought 
to be done, and I will do it theugh I perish,’’ we 
should have accomplished vastly more than we 
have accomplished with men who have stood 
wailing and inquiring, wondering whether they 
could succeed, and jadging thatif they did not 
succeed there would be an end of them. 
aa imomy judginent we want some man at the 
head of all the armies of the United States who 
has nor al power as wellas p hysics al courage and 
military ability, We want somebody who will 
correct abuses. I believe myself that of all the 
have appeared Gr neral Grant has given 
the strongest indications of being thatman,. Suil, 
we do not know what he may be after all. He 
ly is the man before the public at the 
present ume, undoubtedly the man we should all 
select; but for the sake of selecting himand piling 
honors ov him so thick that perhaps we shall be 
afraid to hunt for him for fear we should not find 
e have covered him over so deeply, I 
have no idea of breaking down what Lconceive to 
be the true, dignified rule of action of the Senate; 
and thatis, not to act as if we were in town meet- 
jing, and afraid we should be outvoted, but to look 
at things deliberately, calmly, and act with the 
dignity that becomes us. 
Mr. HALE. I rise simply io ask for justice 
at the hands of the Senator who has just satdown., 


Bn — 


i 
yi) Ciode 


men whe 


undoubted 


him after w 


Lie commenced his speech by speaking of the im- 
peachmentof motive; and he said that ithad been 
said directly by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, and intimated by others. LIknow the Sen- 
ator is an impulsive man 
Mr. FESSENDEN. 


est man in the world, 





Notatall; Lam the cool- 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I said nothing of 


the sort, and 1 not only did not say it, but I dis- 
claimed saying it; and it seems a little ungener- 
ous to say that while others had intimated, I had 
said directly that which I said | would not say. 

Mr. FESSENDEN., I might have misunder- 
stood my friend. My friend 1s always so very 
eloquent that L do get confused when he speaks, 
fre quently. [Laughter.] No doubt about that; 
but | will say to him, thatto reiterate, 
and over again that he did not wish to throw any 
imputation upon General Grant by striking this 
out, he did not wish to belittle him by adopting 
the amendment proposed by the committee—I 

‘ate substantially the idea, [cannot use the Sen- 
ator’s language—and then to disclaim any impu- 
tation upon anybody, (while 1 do not suppose for 
an instant he meant to impute any wrong mo- 
tives,) the necessary inference would be thatevery 
man who voted to adopt the amendment of the 
Military Committee did so from a desive to de- 
tract something from the honors due to General 
Grant. 

Mr. CONNESS., I understood the honorable 
Senator from New Hampshire to say more than 
that, in addition that the y must be covert enemies 
of the President and notin favor of him. That 
Was I right? 

l cannot give myself the credit 
cloquent if 1 fail to make myself under- 
stood. IL will repeat now what I did say: | said 
that if I was anywhere else exceptin this high 
council of the nation where it was supposed every 
man said whathe meant, and where | believed he 

mid exactly what he meant, | might have sup- 

posed that such and such things were intended, 


could not be. 


is What | understood him to say. 
Mr. HALE. 


of being 


but under those circumstances it 
"That is what I said. 
Mr. CONNESS. 


nonorable Senator 


I take it for granted that the 
simply meant to make the 


opening campaign speech of the presidential con- 


test, 

Mr. JOHNSON, Being one of those, Mr. 
Prosident, who were in favor ofthe amendments 
suggested by the Military Committee, | wish to 
clear myself from what I cert; nly understood to 


to say over 


ties we d) that fell from the Senator from New 
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u 
that the members of this be uy who vote against 
the bill as it came from the House of Represent- 
atives had some other purpose. The Senator 
told ny that if he had been anyw here else where 
this sabject was pending, and the members who 
might be present at any suv h meeting took the 
taken by members of the Se nate, he should | 
have no hesitation in saying that that course had 
been ad »pted from some simister motive. Hie 
only disclaimed the suggestion that any such idea 
could influence individual Senators, because they 
were in this body and members of this body. But 
he, | am sure, is not so blind to public opinion— 
he is always alive to it—as notat leastto think it 
very probeble that the public wall believe that in 
such matters thére is no difference between the 
Senate and any other citizens of the United States, 
no matter how assembled, and they will come to 
the conclusion that although the 
claimed, (and we who know his frankness know 


course 


| that the disclaimer was made in good faith,) really 


did not believe in his own disclaimer. 

And he went further, Mr: President, which 
strength ned what | sUpPpos the publie will con- 
sider an imputation onthe members of the Senate 
who differ from him; he went further and told us 
that, although we adopt the amendment propose d 
by the Milita y Committee ande xpress our will- 


| lugness to pass this honor upon General Grant, 


unl it shail be made in his view comparatively 
unimportant, the public will 
this officer in spite of. the Senate and elevate him 
to the highest office in the giftof the people of the 
United States. 

l only rose for the purpose of, saying, Mr. 
President, that that imputation, as far as Il am 
concerned, is wholly unfounded. I mean the im- 
putation that the public will draw and that the 


| honorable member himself would draw if heand 
| | were disputing this matter anywhere else than 


| in this Senat 


Chamber. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster 


| in the chair.) The question is on the amendment 


e | r 99 
| ** ability, 


| of Representatives, 
here to-day » and 


reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
to strike out all of the first section after the word 
in the eleventh line. 

Mr. CARLILE. On that l ask for the 
and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILKINSON... I should like to hear the 
words proposed to be stricken out read. 

ie PRESIDING OFFICER. They will be 

read, 

The Secretary read the words proposed to be 
stricken nents as follows: 


yeas 


And who, being coinmissioned as lieutenant general, 
shall be authorized, under the direction of the President, 
to command the arnies of the Unired States: 
re “ry etfully recommend the appointment of M: ijor General 
U. 5. Grant, of lilinois, tor the position of lieutenant gen- 


ot 
Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. 


I shall 


President, 


take possession of 
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| army of the West. 


Senator dis- || corps at Harper’s Ferry. 


and that we | 


sustain this bill as it came to us from the House | 


i have listened to the debate 
judging from the speeches that | 
have been made I should infer that it was the 
opinion of this Senate that General Halleck should 
be the man to be appointed rather than General | 
Grants As I believe General Grant is a much 
better general than General Halleck, and that he 
would make a much better commander-in-chief 
of the Army, Lam willing to express it in the 
terms in which this bill comes to us. 

Sir, General Grant does not want honor con- 
ferred upon him by the President of the United 
States merely for the purpose of having honors 


conferred upon him. He has won enough of 


them. The glory that he has achieved in the sev- 
eral campaigns which he has conducted has won 
for General Grant greater honors than can be given 
to him by the passage of this bill. But, sir, L 
wanta man atthe head of our armies*who will 
be able to insure victory, to inaugurate victory, 
and to bring victory with the army of the Poto- 
mac as well as with the western army. 

I believe that this army of the Potomac is just 
as good an army as the army of the West. In 
some particulars, | am inclined to think itisa 
better army than the army of the West; but there 


|| who have led 
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The western army es as whee 
a man at its head who has made thatarmy a yp); 
There is not a traitor nor a disloyal man in it 
‘There is nota person connected with that army 
from General Grant down to the bo ry ae. driy 
a wagon, that is not devotedly attached to this 
Union and in favor of sivihion the rebellion 
hardest and heaviest blows they can hitit. J 4, 
not think that is the case with the army of the 
| Potomac. | believe that one great cause of tho 
| defeat—not the defeat, for this army has never 
been whipped and never can be, in my judgme nt 
but one great cause of the want of success jy this 
army has been that it has not had a head and , 
leader. It did have one for a little time, but Gey. 
eral Halleck would not allow him long to remaiy 
in that position. Why, sir, when General Hooker 
was at the head of that army, leading it agains 
General Lee at Gettysburg, he called upon th 
commander-in-chief, General Halleck, tat th, 
Senator from Maryland thinks, is altogether th 
ablest man for this place in the United States, 
to give him the command of General French’, 
It was refusi : in 
right on the eve of a battle, and then Ge 
Hooker said, ** if | eannotcommand these men, 
Ido not think it is best that I should lead this 
army into battle,’? whereupon he was reli: ved, 
and those men were given to General Meade iy 
three days afterwards and joined his army a: d 
became part of the forces which he led to batth 
The honorable chairman of the Commit tee on 
Military Affairs or the Senator from Maryland 
or anybody else may eulogize the General-in- 
Chief of our Army who does these things: but, 
| in my humble judgment, the country requires 
| that there should be another and a better a nat 
the head of ourarmies; and thatis the reason why 
| lam in favor of the bill as itcame from the House 
| of Representatives. ‘The Senator from Ma 
| chusetts stated in his speech that great wrong and 
injustice had been done to General Halleck. Wh 
ever did him wrong?) What great service has hi 
| rendered the United States in this great stirs 
| that should place him over the gallant generals 
our men to battle and to victory: 
L think he has been more highly honored 
any man in this nation. I think he has received 
greater rewards for the services he has rendered 
than any other man in the nation. 
ldo notthink the Senate need hesitate in regard 
| to expressing an opinion to the President of th: 
| United States as to what they think he ought to 
| do. Ido not think there is any indelicacy 
this matter atall. It was but this morning that 
I took upanewspapePand read that General Sher- 
man, under the direction of General Grant, had 
marched a force directly into the very heart of | 
| South, and the pe ople around here hardly knew 
that any such campaign was inaugurated. pina ey 
have already advanced one hundred and fifty 
| miles. Why does not the army of the Potomac 
advance? It is not because it is not composed of 
| as brave men as those whom General Sherma 
leading to-day into the very heart of the souther: 
|| States, but it is because there is not a man her 
to inaugurate such campaigns and to select |i 








\| ers that are competentand able to lead our troo: 


| to victor y# 


An allusion was made here by some Senator 

| the debate in regard to the failure of Gener 
| Meade after he foucht the battle of Gettysburg 
when he marched his troops down to the Potom: 

river, that there was a bare possibility i Gen- 

| eral Me ade might have been whipped | had 

| attacked General Lee at that time and at a at plae 
Why, sir, it was no longer ago than yeste rday 

| was sitting upon a horse with Gener ral Pleasonton 

when the ‘recond corps of that army was be ng 
| marched in review, and General Pieasonton ma 
this remark, and I believe it is true, ‘ oo ug 

| thisarmy has not been always success! ful, it can- 

not be whipped;’’ and [ do not believe it can be. 


t} ! 


The difficulty is that our generals do not have the 


| 


| confidence in that army that they ought to have. 


| dee stirs the bosomsof the soldiers whoare fig) 


| 
| 


| They are not possessed with the same patriots" 


ing in the army of the Potomac. 
Mr. HALE. Why do you not spe ik 
army of the West? 
Mr. WILKINSON. 
army of the West because their de ds spe ak { 
them; their victories speak for them. ‘The s 


I need not sneak of t 


be au uputauion (although not intended because || is one parveular in which it falls far short of the \| diers of the West need no eulogist in the Senate 
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e United States. Let anybody who wishes 
ow what they have done search the record 
iiook at the territory they have conquered, 
i whieh the y hold to-day. 1 think it is a burn- 


and 


ond everlasting shame that the brave soldiers 


¢m Massachusetts cannot have the same priv- 
1 th same opportunity to win victory 
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and the 
d gl : that has been the fortune of our western 
ons, The reason is that they have not had a 
eader. 

"A general in the army of the Potomac told me 
the other day that he had a letter from General 
Hooker in which General Hooker gave his rea- 


wns for believing that the army of the West was | 


a better army than the army of the Potomac; not 
that the troops were any better, for in very many 
narticulars he thought they were not as good; 
but, said he, the army of the West is a unit; 
there is nota bad man in it; there is not a dis- 

val man in it; there is not a selfish man in it. 
Whenever that army moves, it moves as a solid 
body with one mind, with one heart, and with 


one impulse, to put down and to crush this re- 
bellion. The general told me that General Hooker | 


said in his letter that the want of that unity was 
the reason why the army of the Potomac had not 


been more successful, 


Sir, there have been a great many men connected 


with this army of the Potomac who believe that it 
is very wrong to meddle with the peculiar insti- 
tution of slavery, and pro-slavery Democrats and 


old hunker Democrats, of whom the General-in- | 


‘hief is one, have had the control of this army. 
Chey have not demoralized the soldiery because 
their hearts were too patriotic to be affected in 
that way, but they have corrupted many of the 
officers in that army. [ want to pass this bill 
justas it came from the Flouse of Representatives 


( 


for the purpose of putting a man at the head of it | 


who has the ability, who has the will, who has the 
power over men to strike down any man, be hea 
corps commander or a division commander ora 
yigade commander or the commander of’ a regi- 
ment, who does not move straight on under the 


command of his leader, being moved and guided | 
by the patriotic impulse which actuates the gen- | 


eral in command. 
Mr. WILSON. The Senator from Minnesota 
comments upon the remark of mine that I thought 


the public voice of the country had done injustice | 
He calls that eulogizing | 
[am not here to pronounce | 


to General Halleck. 
General Halleck. 
eulogies upon General Halleck orany other gen- 
eral in the service; but I repeat what I said to 
las been injustice done by the press and by the 
hasty judgment of the country to General Hal- 
leck and to many other generals. General Hal- 
leck is a man of unquestioned capacity and great 


intelligence, and I doubt not devoted to the inter- | 


ests of the country. I entertain no question in 
regard to his talent, in regard to his intelligence, 
orin regard to his devotion to the country. [| 
think there are other generals better fitted to di- 
rect and command armies in the field than Gen- 
eral Halleck. That is my judgment. What I 
meant to say was simply this, that in the time in 
which we live, in the sharp contests we have had, 
in the misfortunes that have sometimes come upon 
us, the public press of the country, the public sen- 
tment of the country, and the public men of the 
country are apt to do injustice to the actors in the 
scenes through which we are passing. We all see 
and all feel this to be so. 
the past few years, the mighty struggles of the 
present, the treacheries and ‘reasons that darken 
our time, tend to make us, the actors in these 
transcendent events, distrustful and impatient, 
critical and unjust. 
Si, all our misfortunes have not come upon 
Us On account of the management of General Hal- 
leck. Misfortunes came upon us before he was 
placed in the position he now holds. He has 
made mistakes. I know he has made mistakes. 
he Secretary of War, with all his titanic energy 
end zeal for the public service, and his incorrapt- 
vie Integrity, with all the talent he has brought 
to bear to correct abuses and to make our armies 
what they are to-day, infinitely superior to what 


they were at any other period im the history of 


the country, has made mistakes. The nation 
Owes a debt of gratitude to the Secretary of War; 
or 


generations will pass away before it is paid; and 
yet the public press of the country and the public 


Senator from Minnesota, that I think there | 


The sharp contests of 


voice of the country often cry out, ** Crueify him.” 
I know that the President of the United State 8, 
with assincere a devotion as ever actuated a patriot 
in any country or in any age, has made mistakes. 
Who has not? Sir, we have made mistakes here 
in the Senate and in the House of Repre sentatives, 
| have made mistakes ,and I see and ac knowledge 
them. I believe that with al! our earnestness and 
all our devotion to the country in the great con- 
test through which we are passing, we have not 
always fully comprehended our condition and 
realized our duty clearly. We have all of us, who 


more or less mistakes. But, sir, instead of ar- 
| raigning military men or men in civil capacities, 


every man who gives his heart and his hopes, all 


he is and all he hones to be, to the service of the | 


country. And, sir, if he makes’mistakes, as we 

all have made and shall continue to make mis- 

tukes in the future, patriotism demands that we 
|| shall forget and forgive errors, and remember only 
the devotion to the endangered country. 

Sir, we all agree who shall be lieutenant gen- 
eral. There is no division here among us; nota 
| divided voice in either House of Congress. If we 
| pass this resolution, we know who ts to be sent 
here as lieutenant general. Nobody questions 
that. 

The Senator from Minnesota refers to the army 
of the Potomac, to the mistakes made there. We 
know something of the errors of the past, and we 
know something of the bad influences that have 
been at work in thatarmy. We now see clearly 
that the only statesmen of the war are anti-sla- 
very men, and the only generals inthis war worthy 
y to lead men are generals who have become anu- 


prehended, the judgment will be that the only 
men who comprehended our condition, whe were 
the real statesmen and the true soldiers of the 


about, who made it,and what was the cause of it, 
and who were in favor of destroying the sole cause 
of this war among countrymen of the same tongue 
and race. 

The Senator says that the army of the West 
has got clear of the doubting men. I think that 
the army of the West has made more rapid prog- 
ress in the right direction than has the army of 
the Potomac. I know that many of the men who 
entered this contest with false views learned in the 
school of submission to the demands of slavery 


lave been changed—changed almost as suddenly 
as St. Paul was changed. They have grown in 
| this contest; the y are now powers in the land, 
and T hail, welcome, and honor them. But, sir, 
the same is now true toa great extent with the 
army of the Potomac. 
and the great mass of its soldiers have learned 
what this war is about; they know who made it; 
they know why it was made; they know the 
cause of it; and they are in favor of trampling 
| it out and stamping it out with the iron heel of 
war. 

Sir, there 1s another,deduction that ought to be 
| made whenever we speak of the contests of the 
army of the Potomac with the army of General 
Lee; and that is, that the best army of the rebel- 
lion, led by their best general, has stood and now 
stands front to front with the army of the Poto- 
mac, The army of the Potomac has vot had todeal 
with raw troops. ‘They have always had to fight 
on the soil of Virginia or of Maryland or of Penn- 
| sylvania with the veteran army of the rebellion, 
| the army that carries the flag of the rebellion. 
That is a consideration that should always be re- 
membered if we desire to do justice to the gen- 
eralship or to the valor of the army of the Poto- 
mac. I believe that army isa noble army, and that 
itis generally wel! oificered. ‘That there are some 
men in it unfit for hizh commands, I believe, and 
the same remark is true ofthe otherarmies, There 
are many generals in the service unfit to lead great 
armies, but good brigade, division, and corp 
commanders, Ourarmies are now generally well 
| officered from generals down to subalterns, and 
| the armies are in splendid condition, much su- 
| perior to their condition at any other period of our 
| history. The spring campaign is now opening; 
jand although the rebels may have some advent- 
ages of climate and of earlitr preparation, | have 
\| undoubting faith that we are to triumph, and that 
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the coming year is to crush out forever the mil- 
itary power of the rebellion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the adoption of the amendment reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, on which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Che question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 28, nays 12: as follows: 

VY RBAS—Messrs. Clark, Collamer.Conness, Davis, Dixon, 
Fessenden, Poot, Foster, Grimes, Harding, Harlan, Harris, 
Henderson, Johnsen, Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, 
Morgan, Morrill, Nesmith, Powell, Ramsey, Sprague, 


|| Sumner, Ten Eyek, Van Winkle, Willey, Wilson, and 
have been in the service of the country, made 


Wright —22. 

NAY S—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Chandler, Doolittle, 
Hale, Howard, Howe, McDougall, Saulsbury, Sherman, 
Wade, and Wilkinson—12. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. CONNESS. 


Now I desire to have the 


|} amendment | proposed read together with the 


section as it will stand if amended. 
The Secretary read the amendment, in line 


| seven, section one, after the words “ lieutenant 
| general,’’ to insert the words, ** whoshall be com- 


mander-in-chief ofthe armies ofthe United States, 


under the direction of the President, and who 
shall remain in chief command during the pleas- 


war, were the men who knew what the war was | 


ure of the President;’? so that the section will 
read: 

That the grade of lieutenant genera) be, and the same ia 
hereby, revived in the Army of the United States; and the 
President is hereby authorized, whenever he shall deen it 
expedient, to appoint, by and withthe advice and consent of 
the Senate, a leutenant general, whoshall be commander 
in-chiet of the armies of the United States, under the di 


| rection of the President, and who shall remain in chief 


slavery; and that will be the verdict of the future. || 
|| In other times, when this contest is studied, com- | 


command during the pleasure of the Presideut, to be s¢ 
leeted; &e. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
this amendment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. CONNESS. 
nays upon it. 


Let us have the yeas and 


‘The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 10, nays 28; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Buckalew, Chandler, Conness, Doo 
little, Hale, Howe, Ramsey, Sherman, Wade, and Wilkin 


| son—10. 


NAYS—Messrs. Carlile, Clark, Collamer, Davis, Dixon, 
Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Harding, Harlan, Harris, Hen- 
derson, Howard, Johnson, Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kau 
sas, MeDougall, Morgan, Morrill, Nesmith, Powell, Sauls 


|| bury, Sumner, ‘Ten Eyck, Van Winkle, Willey, Wilson, 


Nearly all its officers | 


and Wright—2s. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


‘The bill was reported to the Senate as amend- 
ed, and the amendments were concurred in and 


| ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read a 


third time. [twas read the third time; and on the 
question, ** Shall the bill pass ?”’ 

Mr. HOWARD called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 


Mr. DAVIS. 


It was my purpose to have given 


| asilent vote on the passage of this bill, and [should 


have done so if the yeas and nays had not been 
called. I shall vote against the bill, and [ will in 
a few words state the grounds upon which 1 in- 
tend to do so, 

If | could be made to believe that the passage 


| of this bill and the reviving of the grade of lieu- 


_and efficiency. 


tenant general would be of any service whatever 
to the armies of the United States in their oper- 
ations, | should certainly vote in fuvor of it; but 
it strikes me that the movement is more political 
than military, and that the effect of it will be to 
produce rather confusion in the administration of 
our military matters than to give them simplicity 
It seems to be conceded that the 
President of the United States has the power, #9 
[ suppose he undoubtedly has, to order any officer 
whatever, of any grade, to take the active, posi- 
tive command. It seems furthermore to be con- 
ceded that according to usage or law the General- 
in-Chief next to the President is the highest mili- 
tary commander. Some gentlemen suppose that 
if this erade of lieutenant general is established 
by the passage of this bill it will make whoever 
may become the lieutenant general thecommander 
over the General-in-Chief. fam not prepared to 
say whether according to statutory Inw or military 
such would be the result. Tam not in- 
formed in relation to military matters and the 
vrade which different commanders assume actu- 
ally and posttively in the Army; butit would leave 


usave 


the President cet tamly in possession of the power, 
if he chose to exercise it, to decide that the pres- 
ent General-in-Chief should be the commander of 


the lieutenant general, 





wae 


- amen 
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Some gentlemen say that the object of this bill 
is to quicken the Pre sidentin relation to that mat- 
ter, to prick him on to the appointment of some 
more comp tent man to the office of lieutenant 
general than the present General-in-Chief, and who 
may take rank and command over the General- 
in-Chief. In that point of view, it seems to me 
to be an improper sort of indirection in the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate. It has not that frankness 
and openness which, according to my judgment, 
all the action of the Senate in velation to the Pres- 
ident or in relation to the Commander-in-Chief of 
our armies and navies ought to have. I think if 


would totally disregard any suggestions or moni- 
tions or intimations that the Senate might give 
him in relation to this matter; that if he thinks 
the creation of the office advisable, and that it 
would result to the public good and to the effi- 
ciency of the Army, he should give the measure 
his approbation; and after it had become the law 
appoint whom he pleased to fill the office of lieu- 
tenant general. Certainly he ought to do so, 
But, sir, | apprehend that the creation of this 
office will have the effect of producing some con- 
fusion in relation tothe administration of the mil- 
itary affairs of the country between the lieutenant | 
general and the General-in-Chief, in which proba- 
bly the President may be brought to act a part. 
Therefore, upon that ground | would vote against 
the bill. 
jut I intend to vote against it upon other 
grounds. Ihave a high opinion of the military 
capacity of General Grant, but not that exalted 
one which some Senators have avowed, From | 
the time of the capture of the Post of Arkansas 
by his army to the present, | think all his mili- | 
tary operations have been eminently successful, | 
and have been characterized by ability, courage, | 
and fortitude. Previous to that time | think his | 
military carcer was a failure. But, sir, we are | 
not through with this war yet. There isa great | 
deal still to be done to bring it to a successful 
close—enough to tax, I think, all the ability of | 
all our military commanders and all the courage | 
We are not yet | 
out of the woods, to use a common phrase. Gen- | 
eral Grant has not achieved his whole work. He | 
is about to enter upon a new field of operations 
| 
| 


and endurance of our soldiery. 


comparatively to him, and what will be the 
amount and measure of his success nobody can 
conjecture. I believe that it will be attended with | 
success, and probably with signal success; but | | 
do not feel enough assurance of those results to | 
create for him the high office of lieutenant gen- | 
eral, which, in my judgment, ought to be insti- 
tuted only after the war is over, and then as a 
reward to crown the services and the genius of | 
the best general that has appeared in the course 
of the war. 

General Grant may fail. It is possible that he 
may fail in the coming campaign. He may not | 
be able to sustain thatjust fame which he has won 
since his campaign up the Arkansas river, and | 
especially the greatcampaign which he made pre- 
ceding the battle of Vicksburg and in the capture 
of that stronghold itself. I think thatin that cam- 
paign and in the series of battles that preceded the 
surrender of Vicksburg, he displayed very great 
military capacity,and astubbornness and firmness 
of courage and of purpose, and fortitude as a sol- 
dier and a commander, and a singleness of devo- 
tion to his field of operations and to his profes- | 
sion, that are in the highest degree honorable to | 
him. I hope and bejieve that he will be able to 
sustain this justand high fame which he has won; 
but he may failin doingso. Hemay not beable 
to sustain it. If so, and heshould make any mis- | 
takes, or any signal failures, it would not look | 
very apposite and becoming that he should be the 
recipient of this grade of lieutenant general, which 
in my opinion ought to be the crowning honor | 
and glory of the first military man that the coun- | 
try will bring forth. 

if it added anything to his capacity, to om 
courage and resources, to the valor and endurance | 
of his armies, if it promised to do any good 





whatever, to make our military operations more 
effective and successful, and above all to bring 
them to a speedy and brilliant close—for that is 
the great consummation which I desire from my 
heart of hearts—if these fruits would in any de- 
gree be more apt to result from the creation of | 


to it, I should give what little influence I have to | 


the measure; and then | would rejoice that the 


office had been created and that General Grant 


had been called upon tofillit. But, sir, believing 
that the passage of this bill, the creation of this 
office, and the installation of General Grant in it 
will effect nothing whatever material to the suc- 
cess of the operations of the Army; that the step 


| is premature; that, in addition to that, it may re- | 
' sult in a clashing of authority between him and 
| the present General-in-Chief, and may also em- 


barrass the President of the United States in some 


| decisions of contested authority and rank between 
he was to act with due dignity and self-respect he || 


the two officers, and in other points of view, I 
feel constrained to vote against the bill. I have 


| merely stated the grounds upon which I intend 


to give my vote, having desired that the vote | 
should not be taken by yeas and nays, and that I || 


| might be enabled to give a silent vote upon it. 





The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on | 


the passage of the bill. 
The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 31, nays 6; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Conness, | 


Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Harlan, 
Harris, Henderson, Howard, Howe, Johnson, Lane of In- 
diana, Lane of Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Nesmith, Ramsey, 
Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Van Winkle, Wade, 
Wiikinson, Willey, and Wilson—3sl. 

NAYS—Messrs. Buckalew, Davis, Harding, Powell, 
Saulsbttry, and Wright—6. 

So the bill was passed. 

ARMING OF KANSAS MILITIA. 


Mr. LANE, of Kansas, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution; which was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be instructed to 
communicate to the Senate the reasons that have here- 
tofore prevented the arming of the militia of the State of 
Kausas. 


PAY OF COLORED TROOPS. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I move to take up Senate 


bill No. 125, to encourage immigration, with a | 


view to have it come up as the unfinished busi- 
ness to-morrow morning. I do not think it will 
take long to dispose of it. 


Mr. WILSON. I wish the Senator would give 


way to me. 

Mr: SHERMAN. If there is anything special 
I will do so. 

Mr. WILSON. I should like to take up the 
joint resolution in regard to the pay of colored 
troops to-morrow, and dispose of it. Itis very 
important to have action upon it. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I will notinterpose any ob- 


jection to that, and will give way for that purpose; || 


but I desire to call the attention of the Senate Jo 
this bill to encourage immigration. I wish togive 
notice that I shall callitupatanearly day. Ido 
not suppose it will take much time to dispose of it. 

Mr. WILSON. I now move to take up the 
joint resolution to equalize the pay of troops in 
the United States Army. 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection to having that 
resolution taken up and voted upon to-morrow, 
but I simply rise to notify the Senate that I shall 
deem it my duty, as soon as that resolution is dis- 
posed of, at an early hour to-morrow, to move 
to go into executive session. There are some mat- 
ters that oughtto be attended to at once in execu- 
tive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate asin 
Committee of the Whole resumed the considera- 


tion of the joint resolution (S. No. 23) to equal- | 


ize the pay of soldiers in the United States Army. 
Mr. LANE, of Indiana. I move that the Sen- 
ate do now adjourn. 


MILITARY INTERFERENCE WITH ELECTIONS. 


Mr. POWELL. | ask the Senator to withdraw 
that motion for a moment to allow me to have a 
bill taken up with a view of making it a special 
order. 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. I withdraw it. 

Mr. POWELL. I move to take up the bill to 
prevent officers and soldiers of the Army of the 
United States interfering in elections in the States, 
for the purpose of making it the special order for 
some day next week. Any day next week that 
will suit the Senate will be satisfactory to me. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 


this office and the appointment of General Grant |! sider the bill (S. No. 37) to prevent officers of the 
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Army and Navy, and other persons engaged bi 
the military and naval service of the United States 
from interfering in elections in the States. ? 

Mr. POWELL. I now move that it be made 


the special order for Thursday of next week, at 


_ one o’clock, 











The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. Inow renew my mo- 
tion for an adjournment. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. ; 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, February 24, 1864. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 


by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. Cuanninea. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved, 


MASONIC HALL ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. BENNET, by unanimous consent, jn- 
troduced a bill for a charter of a Masonic Hall 
Association; which was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


NEW CONSULATES, ETC. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, by unani- 
mous consent, laid before the House executive 
communications addressed to him in regard to an 


amendment to the laws on the subject of the ad- 
| ministration of oaths to the owners of goods, wares, 
| and merchandise liable toentry; and in regard to 


the establishment of new consulates in Canada; 
which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


FIRE IN GLOUCESTER. 


Mr. ALLEY. ILIask the unanimous consent 
of the House to make a statement, which I know 
the House will be willing to hear, and on which 
I think they will be glad to take such action as 
I shall propose. 

Mr. COX. What is it about? We may be in- 
volved in a protracted debate. 

Mr. ALLEY. It is a matter connected with 
the recent fire in Gloucester, Massachusetts; and 
the proposition I intend to make, if the House 
permits its introduction, is dictated by every cou- 
sideration of justice and every feeling of humanity 

Mr. FINCK. There will be no objection if we 
on this side of the House are allowed to record 
our votes against the enrollment bill. 

Mr. ALLEY. If there be the slightest objec- 
tion, | will withdraw the resolution when it shall 
have been read. 

Mr. FINCK. I do not object. 

Mr.ALLEY. Mr. Speaker, during the severe 
cold weather of the last week it will be remem- 
bered that the business portion of the town of 
Gloucester, in the State of Massachusetts, was 
almost entirely consumed by fire. The interna! 
revenue collector of that congressional district has 
written to the Treasury Department to allow him 
to suspend the collection of the taxes for internal 
revenue for the present from the sufferers by that 
fire. It will be remembered by gentlemen of the 
House who have seen the account of it in the 
newspapers, that a great many families were 
turned out of doors, and such a scene of desola- 
tion and suffering has scarcely ever before been 
witnessed in that section of the country. The 
Treasury Department find that they have no power 
to grant the request of the collector of thatdistrict, 
and with its approval I submit a joint resolution 
for the action of the House. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


Whereas the town of Gloucester, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, has been recently visited bya terrible destructive 
conflagration in which almost the whole business portion 
of the town was destroyed: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, S¢-» 
That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be authorized 
under the instructions of the Secretary of the Treasury t0 
suspend the collection of taxes for internal revenue trom 
the sufferers by said fire in such manner and for such time 
as the Seeretary of the Treasury shall think expedient aud 
proper. 


Mr. J.C.ALLEN. I do not object to the res- 
olution; but I suggest to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts to amend it so as also to exempt those 
who have lost their stock by the severe cold 
weather in the West. 

Mr. COX. I hope that the resolution will be 
referred. ; 

Mr. KING, f object to the resolution. lask 
unanimous consent to make a statement. 





a 


He 
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Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
Mr. FINCK. om 
record my vote on the conscription bill. 

Mr. SUANNON. I object. 

Mr. ELIOT. I call for the regular order of 


business. 








I object. 


The SPEAKGR. The regular order of busi- 
ness is called for. The call for committees for 
reports is inorder; and under that call the House 
resumes the consideration of the bill (HI. R. No. 
51) to establish a Bureau of Freedmen’s Affairs; 
on which the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Dawson] is-entitled to the floor, _ 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr.Speaker, itis now about 
eivht years since I Jeft these Halls. The country 
was then in the enjoyment of its uninterrupted 
career of prosperity. Itseemed as though atlength 
the problem of government had been solved, and 
that human wisdom had produced asystem which, 
resting upon a basis of just and equal laws for in- 
dividuals, consulted with the happiest success for 
the rights and interests of the political communi- 
ties which composed the federation. . From small 
beginnings three quarters of a century before we 
hed grown to greatness. From thirteen colonies, 
feeble and poor at best, we had become a popu- 
lous and wealthy nation, a rich and powerful em- 
pire. The great nations of the world had come 
to look upon us with respect, with admiration, 
and envy. Sectional causes of difference had in- 
deed ruffled rather too rudeiy the calm surface of 
our prosperity; but prone to trust in that signal 
care of Providence which had hitherto befriended 
us, we dismissed lightly the apprehensions of evil 
which they were fitted to occasion us. We took 
counsel too readily of our wishes, and always 
rested in the conclusion that the Republic must 
be pe rpetual. 

Such was the state of things at the close of my 
representative term in 1855. I return here in the 
midst of a revolution. Countrymen of the same 
lineage are arrayed in bloody conflict. Strange 
and unheard-of doctrines of government are pro- 
mulgated by those in possession of authority; 
aud powers and measures unknown to the Con- 
stitution are resorted to with desperate eagerness 
at the call ef the novel exigencies which have 
arisen. 

The division of the country by violence has 
been all along foreseen by the wise.among us as 
the consequence of causes which might have been | 
avoided. As it is, the future inquirer into the 
history of the events transpiring around us will 
be struck with amazement at the folly and mad- 
ness which could thus permit to perish, if perish 
it shall, a Government so admirable after an 
existence but little extended beyond that pre- 
seribed by the Psalmist as the maximum of indi- 
vidual life. The fact of our extraordinary great- 
ness, as compared with the brief duration of our 
institutions, furnishes the most conclusive attest- 
ation of their unparalleled excellence. Yet this 
has not sufficed, when once the demon of section- 
alism has been evoked, to save this noble fabric 
of civilization from the ruin, it may be, which has 
been the common fate of nations. The wisdom 
and foresight of the fathers have been shamed: | 
and together with the memory of their noble strug- 
gles, sacrifices, and sufferings in the cause of in- 
dependence and freedom, their counsels and warn- 
ings have been cast to oblivion. In vain the 
common ties of language, manners, literature, and 
religion, of blood and country and glory, have 
ra'sed their supplicating voice for the continuance 
of the Union, 

Nearly three years of civil war have now dis- 
charged their relentless fury upon our unhappy 
country; and we are yet apparently as remote 
from any satisfactory adjustment of our differ- 
ences as when we first flew to arms. These un- 
lucky years have seen many of the peaceful pur- 
Suits of the country broken up, its vast resources 
wasted in unfruitful conflict, and the members of 
almostevery household arrayed in the sable habili- 
ments of grief. And still the contestrages. This 
ill-judged rebellion still interposes its huge and 
fearful proportions between the present and the 
return of prosperity to ourcountry. The all-im- 
portant and practical question which we have to 

ctermine is, what is the policy which the exigency | 
demands? In order to a wise consultation upon | 
this subject it is necessary to look to the past as 
Well as the future. What is this Government, 


FREEDMEN’S AFFAIRS. 











|| whose existence is now in such fearful peril, and 
I ask unanimous consent to || for the maintenance of which the country is yield- 


ing so lavishly of its blood and its treasure? I am 
convinced that it is from loose and incorrect ideas 
of the nature of our Government, from allowing 
the heats of party strife to withdraw our attention 
from its true character, and to confuse our sense of 
the duties which we owe it, that have flowed the 
evils from which the country is suffering. Upon 
a subject of such transcendent importance as this 
silence in a representative of the people, hesita- 
tion or concealment, would, in my judgment, be 
alike criminal. I shall speak, therefore, under 
those deep convictions of duty which the times 
inspire, and with that unreserved freedom and 
boldness which are the birthright of an American 
citizen. : 

The true character of our Government, then, 
will be best perceived from a glance at its forma- 
tion. Itis well known that the idea of a union, | 
more or less extensive, of the British colonies, 
was from a very early period not an unfamiliar 
one with our fathers. 
by certain of the New England colonies as early 
as 1643, the object being the common defense 
against the Indians and the Dutch of New Am- 
sterdam. The congress which met at Albany in | 
1722, and included other colonies than the New | 
England, contemplated a similar union, as did 
the still more important one which was called at 
the same place in 1754, to consult for the pro- 
tection of the colonies against hostilities by the | 
French and Indians. The projected union, how- | 
ever, failed through jealousies on the part of the 
home Government,as well as among the colonies 
themselves. The idearof colonial union was at 
length fully matured in 1774, in the first Conti- 
nental Congress which met at Philadelphia, con- 
sisting of the representatives of twelve colonies, 
Its object, it will be remembered, was to consult 
for the ** common welfare’”’ against the oppress- 
ive measures and unwarrantable pretensions of 
the mother country. While resistance was de- 
termined upon against the claim to tax the colo- 
nies without their consent, the idea of independ- 
ence had not yet found acceptance in the colonial 
councils. In the spirit of attachment to Great 


Such a union was formed || 


sritain, the colonies would freely have united in 


conceding to her the benefit of her navigation acts 
could she have consented to renounce the fatal 
claim to the right of taxation. The measures 
adopted by that Congress had for their object to 
compel her to abandon that right, and British 
commerce was to be renounced till she did so. 
Two years later, by the mad persistence of the 
home Government in her unjust measures, the 
colonies were forced into independence. 
Simultaneously with that act, the Continental 
Congress proceeded to prepare Articles of Confed- 
eration, which should express the nature of the 
compact between the States, and define the pow- 
ers conferred upon the Congress, as wellas those 


| reserved to the States. Notwithstanding the great- 


ness of the common exigency, diversity of inter- 
ests, local prejudices, and jealousies prevented an 
immediate union by Congress on such articles, and 
not tillin March, 1781, was the ratification of these 


articles completed by the thirteen States. 


What is especially to be noted in the whole of 
these proceedings is the jealous care exercised by 
the several colonies in asserting. their individual 
sovereignty and in guarding it against encroach- 
ment. Thus, in the action of the various inde- 
pendent political communities in appointing del- 
egates to the Continental Congress, the ** sole and 
exclusive regulation of their own internal govern- 
ment, police, and concerns’’ was explicitly re- 
served. The States consented to surrender only 
a very partial control over the subject of trade. 
The Congress was invested by the articles with 
no control whatever over individuals. 

Under these articles the United States were en- 








abled to close the war of the Revolution, and se- | 


cure our independence. 
delinquencies in raising revenue could only be 


But, as requisitions for | 


made against the States in their corporate capaci- | 


ties, there was no remedy when these were with- 


held by-the States except a resort to civil war. | 


This was the defect of the old Confederation, as 
it had been of all similar establishments of ancient 
and modern times—of the Grecian republics, the 
Germanic, Hanseatic, the Dutch, and the Helve- 
tian. The immediate and pressing grievance | 
which paralyzed the energies of the Confederate 
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Government was the numerous, diverse, and con- 
flicting interests and regulations in regard to trade. 

In order to secure the fruits of the Revolution 
it was necessary that the commerce of the coun- 
try should be freed from the disadvantages under 
which it was placed by the discritffinations im- 


| posed upon it by foreign Governments by the 


navigation laws which their own interests and 
cupidity had induced those Governments to adopt 
It was not less necessary that the public faith 
should be preserved; that the debts contracted 
during the Revolution should be liquidated, and 


_ the treaty stipulations into which we had entered 
| with European Governments strictly complied 


| with. 
common defense.’’ 


It was also necessary ‘* to provide for the 
These were the great and 
pressing inducements to the formation of a new 
compact of Union. In ita remedy was sought 
also for the weakness and inefficiency of the Con- 
federation by conferring upon the central Govern- 
ment still larger and better defined powers; aud 

by distributing them through well-balanced legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive departments, to 
bring down those powers to operate upon indi- 
viduals. In these three particulars: in the greater 
extent and more precise definition of the powers 


| conveyed; in surrendering the control of the sev- 


eral States over the subject of commercial reg- 
ulations; and in the distribution of the powers 
througha well-organized system, so as to actupon 
individuals within the sphere of those powers, 
consists the great and material difference of the 
Constitation of 1789 trom the Articles of Confed- 
eration. It was these changes which converted 
the Government of the United States from a spe- 
cious but lifeless and inefficient organization to 
one of vital and energetic power for great and 
beneficial ends. It was and is still not less a Fed- 
eral Government. Neither in the circumstances 
which attended its formation and adoption, nor 
in the instrument itself, nor yet in the expositions 
of its founders, is there apparent any intention to 
substitute a consolidated Government in lieu of 
that of the compact of the States. 

The Convention of 1787, which framed the Con- 
stitution, was composed of delegates from the 
several States, and not from the people at large. 
Propositions in that Convention were voted upon 
by the delegates, not as individuals, butby States. 
It was not a majority of the delegates, but a ma- 
jority of the Slates, by which each proposition 
was rejected or became a part of the Constitution. 
As the people did not act as a whole in appoint- 


| ing a Convention to form a Constitution, neither 


did they in ratifying it; but the ratification was by 
conventions appointed by the people of the sev- 
eral States. This ratification was also made at 
different times; for while the Constitution was 


| adopted September 17, 1787, the consent of Vir- 


| countries. 


| States so ratifying the same. 


ginia, which as thatof the ninth State was neces- 
sary to put it in operation, was not obtained until 
June 26, 1788. And though, as accepted by nine 
States, the new Government went into operation 
the 4th of March, 1789, North Carolina did not 
accede until the 2lstof November following, more 
than two yearsafter its adoption by the Conven- 
tion; nor Rhode Island ull May 29, 1790, nearly 
three years after that event; and those States, 
during the period of their hesitation, were treated 
by the legislation of the United States as foreign 
By the seventh article of the Consti- 
tution it is declared that the ratification of the con 
ventions of nine States “ shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of this Constitution between the 
” The tenth article 
also declares that the ‘* powers not delegated to 


| the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 


hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively or to the people.” 

It thus appears, from a consideration of the eir- 
cumstances under which the Constitution was 
produced, and from the provisions of the instru- 
ment itself, that our Government is a compact 
between sovereign and coequal political commu- 
nities, the States composing it. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, who was the individual in the Convention 
upon whom devolved the task of revising the lan- 
guage of the instrument before its adoption by 
that body, also declared * that the Constitution 
was a compact, not between solitary individuals, 
but between political societies.’’ 

I have thus recurred to what are seen to be lead- 
ing facts and prineiples in the formation of our 
Government. This retrospect must convince us 
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that itis historically true that our Government 
was formed by the States as parties, and not by 
individual citizens as members of one community. 


| hold it at the same time true that this Govern- 


ment, Which one of limited and specially de- 
is of the same obligator y authority 
thin the sphere of the granted powers as the 
within the sphere 
I see not how this can 
be otherwise, since both were created by the same 
authority—that of the individual citizens of the 
several States acting through their respective State 
organizations. ‘The Government of the United 
States and 
fore equally sovereign in their respective spheres. 
I therefore find no difficulty in a divided allegi- 
anee,and | hold that allegiance to Lynd the citizen 
in equal degree to the government of the State 
and to thatof the nation, both proceeding from the 
same source-—-the people of the several States. 
In case of srreconcilable difference between the 
ederal and State Governments, there 1s no neces- 
sity that the parties to the compact should, each 
for itself, decide the dispute; for in the very in- 


1 
* 
d powers® 
Siate governments themsel ve 


of the reserved powers, 


those of the several States are there- | 


strument of compact the y appointed an arbiter, | 


the judiciary, by whose decisions they agreed to 
abide. 

If these were still not sufficient, and the Con- 
slitution,even under the interpretation of its own 
funcnonaries, should be found tn its working to 
bear hard upon individual States, there was sull 
another peaceful remedy provided by the charter, 
This wasthe amendment of the charter itself. It 
is a consequence of these views that there is no 
cause which would justify withholding allegiance 
from the Governmentof the United States and re- 
sisting its authority, which might not be of suf- 
ficient magnitude and oppressive character to au- 
thorize resistance to the State governments. In 
other words, there is no cause resulting from the 
nature of the compact, or the relation of the par- 
ties, to do this as of constitutional right, but only 
that cause which exists in all governments, the 
ultima ratio populi, the right of the people to alter 
and abolish their Government when in their judg- 
ment it has proved destructive of itsend. Nul- 


lifitation and secession are therefore, in my view, 


alike without warrant in the Constitution. 

The South has been consistent since 1798 in 
adhering to the doctrine of State rights. When 
the Constitution first went into operation the doc- 
trine thatthe Constitution was a compact between 
political socieues or sovereignties received the 
consent of many of the greatest and best minds 
of the North. It was asserted as distinctly and 
emphatically by Morris, by Sherman, Jobnson, 


and Oliver Ellsworth, afterwards Chief Justice of 


the United States, of the North, as it was by Mad- 
ison and Jefferson. Nor did the doctrine rest 
merely on constitutional history and fact or ab- 
stract theory with the North. Repr atedly before 
this was done by any part of the South was the 
theory of State rights resorted to by New Eng- 
land as a justification for breaking up the Union. 
‘The first of these was during the administration 
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of Washington, when the New England Re pre- || sion will increase, and a dissolution of the Union will en- 


sentatives declared that those States would secede 
unless the debts of the States should be assumed 
by the General Government. The second was 
upon the oceasion of the embargo act, passed 
December 23, 1807, as a retaliatory measure to 
meet the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon 
and the British orders in council. 


being, in the view of the eastern States, designed 


as a blow at their commerce for the benefit of 


other sections of the country, open resistance was 
threatened in case the embargo was enforced. 


‘The violence of this outery secured the repeal of 


the embargo in 1809. A similar disposition was 
manifested in New England again on the purchase 
of Louisiana. The proposition of ameasure which 
has added so incaleulably to the greatness and 
prosperity of the country was met with similar 
Lireats of dissolving the Union. 

Buta fourth time and with still louder and more 
unsatisfied clamor did New England threaten re- 
bellion to the Government, and throw herself upon 
the doctrine of State sovereignty as authorizing a 
dissolution of the Union. This was during the 
Administration of Mr. Madison, and from dis- 
sausfaction with its measures, the last of which 
was the declaration of war in 18]2. Slavery then, 
as now, was held up to odiumas * the rotten part 
of the Constitution’? which must be amputated 


It mattered not then, as it has notin more recent 
times, thatitwasa part of the Consttution. his 


opposition took an organized form of expression 


’ 

in the Hartford Convention of December 15, le14, 
in which Massachusetts was repre: ented by twelve 
lele gutes, Connecticut by seven, Rhode Island | y 
four, New Hampshire by three, and Vermont by 
one. A dissolution of the Unionand formation of 
a new confederacy was the remedy to which that 
convention looked unless their terms should be 
complied with; and ulterior measures for an act- 
ual separation of the States were to be taken by a 
subsequent convention to be held in June follow- 
ing. Like South Carolina before the final act 
of separation, the States of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut sent commissioners to Washington 
to present their demands to the Administration. 
Among these was the high name of Harrison Gray 
Otis. The simultaneous arrival in Washington 
of the news of the peace of Ghent no doubt alone 
saved New England the honor of anticipating the 
southern States in separating from the Union, 

It thus appears that in the heresy of secession 
and nullification as constitutional remedies for 
real or imaginary grievances, the North and the 
South were alike participants. While 1 have 
expressed my own disapprobation of the conse- 
quences deduced from those doctrines, it is im- 
possible to deny that their full justification is 
found in the teachings and practice of the North. 
In my judgment both were wrong. Allegiance 
was in both instances equally due to the General 
Government within the sphere of the granted 
powers, as to the States within the reserved; and 


Ido not think that in either case the grievance | 


was sufficient to justify revolution. 

As to the right of the General Government 
to coerce a State, in such circumstances, the pre- 
ponderance of authority may be said to have been 
adverse. It is well known that a proposition to 
confer the power of coercing a State was madein 
the Constitutional Convention by Edmund Ran- 
dolph, and was decisively rejected. It is also 
clear that it is not among the specially granted 
powers, and if it be found there atall, itis among 
those which are necessary to carry the granted 
powers into effect. 
son and Ellsworth, the delegates in the Constitu- 
tional Convention from Connecticut, and of Mr. 


| Madison, from Virginia, thatthe Constitution does | 


The embargo | 


not attempt to coerce sovereign States in their po- 


litical capacities; that the power which is to en- | 


force the laws is to be a legal power, vested in the 
magistrates. The force to be employed is the 
energy of law, and this isto be exerted only upon 
individuals. Hamilton, if he did not expressly 
de ny the existence of the power to coerce, cer- 
tainly did not at least contemplate its exercise. 
He approved of the proceedings by Massachu- 
setts, calling in aid the power of the General Gov- 


ernment to suppress the Shay insurrection, but he 
| remarked in that connection: 


“But how can thi® force be exerted on the States col- 
lectively? Itisimpossible. It amounts to a declaration 
of war between the parties. FPorcign Powers also will 
not be idje spectators. ‘They will interfere; the confu 


sue.” 


It isapparent from the history of the State rights 


|| doctrine that in framing a national Government 
| there were many and great diversities to be recon- 


| of New York. 


ciled between the independent States. Though 
speaking a common language, and possessing the 
common law as a common inheritance, the colo- 
nies of the different sections were marked by radical 
and striking peculiarities. The Puritans of New 


England differed not more in character from the | 
Cavaliers of Virginia than the Huguenots of the | 


Carolinas from the Quakers of Pennsylvania and 


the Roman Catholics of Maryland from the Dutch | 


The prejudices of opinion and | 


| antipathies which the settlers brought with them | 


| interest. 


from Europe were still actively cherished in their 
new abode. 
The imterests of the northern States 


There were also wide differences of | 


were chiefly commercial, their wealth consisting in | 


| the ships engaged in the carrying trade and in the 


fisherics. ‘The States of the South, whose prop- 
erty was more largely in slaves, were interested 
in planting. 
these discordant elements had to be consulted and 
reconciled. Toany one who has carefully studied 


the history of the Constitution it must be clear 
that if the full demands of the sections had been 
insisted on in the Convention that body would |! 


In forming a common Government | 
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Februa 


ry 24, 


have terminated without results. But the ocea. 
sion was one calling loudly for compromise, and 
the wise heads and patriotic hearts of the men of 
the Revolution were there to meet it inthe 

spirit. New Et 
her navigation, w 
tion for herslave property. These demand 
reconciled by the South surrendgring to th; 


proper 
land demanded protection fo, 


z 
hile the South re quire d prot 


Were 


| mon Government the right to tax the shins of 


foreign States and to impose duties upon impr 


. rts 
—in other words, the control of the whole subject 


of trade—New England conceding in returi to 
the South the right of importing slaves for twen: 

years, the right to have three fifths of her slayes 
reckoned in the basis for representation, and the 
right to the surrender of her fugitive slaves. This 
as characterized by Gouverneur Morris, was the 
‘bargain’? between the sections, and by it slp 


i+ 


very became a part of our national Government, 
Had these concessions not been obtained, it jg 
but the simple truth to say that the southern States 
would never have become parties to the Gover. 
ment, 

Such, then, was the Governmentleft us by our 
fathers; and whatever fault we may find with the 
conditions which it involves, good faith required 
that we should strictly adhere to them. I believe 


| the history of our Government will bear me out 
in the asgertion, that whatever troubles we have 


at any time experienced have been in conse- 
quence of the exercise of the dowbtful powers, and 
of a departure from the spirit of the compact. | 
might instance that departure in the case of the 
establishment of the national bank, and the as- 
sumption of the Statedebts. It wasa further step 


| in the same direction when by the tarifis of 1816 


| and 1824 and 1828 duties upon imports were levied 


It was the opinion of John- || 


not for the clearly constitutional purpose of an 
economical administration of the Government, but 
for the avowed object of protection to home man- 
ufactures. Happy, thrice happy for the people 
of these States would it have been had thie sec- 
tional feeling of the country limited itself to such 
triumphs as it might hope toachieve through the 
exercise of the implied powers under the Consti- 
tution. 

But it manifested itself further in a dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the North with the compro- 
mises of the Constitution in regard to slavery. 
There had indeed existed almost contemporaie- 


| ously with the adoption of the charter a small 


party of abolitionists, consisting chiefly of the 
Quakers of New England and Pennsylvania. 
These parties, during Washington’s administra- 
tion, had memorialized Congress for the abolition 
of the slave trade prior to the time fixed in the Con- 
stitution, and for the abolition of slavery within 
the States. This cry, which originated with far 
ics, was caught up by politicians for party ends, 
and was used with great bitterness by the north- 
ern journals to intensify the hostility which that 
section entertained toward the measures of Mr. 
Jefferson’s and Mr. Madison’s administrations, 
This spirit of hostility to slavery continued to in- 
crease, and broke out with fresh virulence on the 
application of Missouri for admission into the 
Union. It thus assumed an unprecedented im- 
portance from its connection with a contest for 
political power. 3 
Shortly after, the public mails were used to dis- 
tribute over the South incendiary matter calcu- 
lated to stir up insurrection among the slaves. 


| Congress was besieged for the abolition of sia- 


very within the District of Columbia; and John 
Quincy Adams persistently and defiantly pre- 
sented petitions praying for the dissolution of the 
Union. States nullified by their legislation t) 
acts of Congress passed in pursuance of the pro- 
vision in the Constitution for the rendition ot 
“‘ fugitives from labor.’? Pennsylvania thus re- 
pealed, in 184], an act placed upon her statute- 
book in 1780. And whena territorial government 
for Oregon was to be provided, the proposition to 
extend the Missouri line of 360 30! to the Pacific 
ocean was rejected by Congress, and the Wilmot 
proviso, prohibiting slavery in Oregon, adopted. 
California was also admitted as a State without 
passing through a territorial condition, and with 
an anti-slavery constitution. The effect was 
make a discrimination between the citizens of C0 
equal States, which, the Constitution did not con 
template. Simultaneously there appeared in ew 
England certain new social and political theories 
in relation to slavery. 
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